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DIELDRIN 


IFE is no longer a picnic for the 
Culicidae family. A new insecti- 
cide, Dieldrin, is now approved for 
mosquito control—as well as against 
those companion health threats, 
houseflies, gnats, ants. 

Just one ounce of Dieldrin is enough 
to kill every mosquito on 2500 square 
feet of breeding grounds or marshland. 
And the killing power stays there for 
weeks ... for months, if the treated area 





is protected from wind and rain like a 
barn or shed interior. 

Remember the name, Dieldrin (say 
“deel-drin”). It’s making international 
friends by reducing human misery and 
making waste lands habitable. Public 
health officials are now using it in many 


communities, 
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What glass means to modern living 
is plainly evident in its glint and 
shine and sparkle all around us... 
glass in building construction, in 
packaging and tableware, in science 
and communication, in medicine 
and industry. 


The dazzling vista ranges through 
tens of thousands of forms — from 
the incredibly delicate filament of 
nuclear research equipment to the 
giant 200-inch mirror of the Mount 
Palomar telescope. Here is a mate- 
rial so versatile that it may be 
kneaded like dough, blown into 
bubbles, drawn into threads, woven 
into fabric, shaped like clay, rolled 
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“Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 





Through glass 


man’s magic view of progress 


and pressed and cut and engraved! 

Glass has companioned the whole 
progress of man, yet only in the past 
100 years and particularly since 1900, 
have we begun to appreciate and 
exploit its almost limitless possibili- 
ties. Today this magic material of 
utility, beauty, safety and efficiency 
is on the threshold of its greatest era 
of development. 

Glimpsing the future through 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


glass, we see continuing research, 
improved methods of craftsmanship 
and manufacture achieving amazing 
flexibility, sensitivity and strength. 
By steadily widening the frontiers 
of service for its products, the glass 
industry presents a crystal-clear 
example of how our system of free 
economy leads American enterprise 
to higher and higher attainment on 
the road of progress. 














x. What Is It Britons 
IN Don’t Like About U.S.? 


Here are British complaints, summed 

up by Clement Attlee, Labor Party 

TH | g leader, in a speech that Prime Minister 
Churchill calls “one long whine of 

criticism against the United States.” 


Here, too, is the Prime Minister’s re- 
; ply, defending the U.S. The parlia- 
mentary debate over American foreign 


policy begins on page 88. 































%& New Hope for Better Highways 


President Eisenhower has proposed a 50-billion-dollar pro- 
gram of road building. For what this will mean to drivers—and 
taxpayers—see article on page 24. 


%& Why the Farmers Are Complaining 


This is the story of what is happening to the farmers’ in- 
comes—and of what Congress, with an election coming up, is 
trying to do about the problem. Page 64. 
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So that you may hear the true miracle of these low-cost high-fidelity recordings we offer 








BOTH 


of these Musical 
Treasures 1 | ¢ 
Yours for only 





on this 12-inch long-playing (3314 rpm) Pure Vinyl, custom pressed guaranteed HIGH FIDELITY recording 


DEBTHOVENS, 


5th SYMPHONY | 5th SYMPHONY | 





and on the other side 


BEATS, 


“UNFINISHED” SYMPHONY No. 8 


Now you can own and enjoy the best-loved 
Symphonies, Concertos, Operas, Operettas 
and Musical Comedies—from Bach to Gershwin 
—AT LESS THAN HALF THE USUAL COST! 





NuHit 





Yes, on this special introductory offer—you 
may have Beethoven’s 5th Symphony AND 
Schubert’s 8th (Unfinished) Symphony — 
BOTH COMPLETE on one 12” long-playing 
High Fidelity Record — for only 10¢! We 
make this sensational offer to acquaint you 
with the new planned program called 
MUSIC TREASURES OF THE WORLD. 


Under this program you can now enjoy in 
your own home a complete recorded library 
of the world’s great music ... beautifully re- 
corded on the latest high-fidelity electronic 
equipment, with the full range of sound 
(30-15,000 cycles per second) ... all for less 
than half the price you would normally ex- 
pect to pay! High-fidelity recordings like 
these usually sell at retail for $5.95 each — 
but because assured distribution to members 
eliminates the usual expense of unsold rec- 
ords—and because of the development of mass 
production high-fidelity record pressing 
equipment—we are able to offer these 12” 
long-playing high-fidelity records exclusively 
to our members for only $2.98 each! 


WHAT DOES THIS MUSIC PROGRAM INCLUDE? 


Music Treasures of the World makes avail- 
able to you and your children the best-loved 
works of all the greatest composers, both 
serious and light—Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Mozart, Tchaikovsky, Gershwin, ‘etc. And 
these selections are thrilling brand-new per- 
formances, played by internationally famous 
philharmonic symphony orchestras under 
the batons of such eminent conductors as 
Walter Hendl, Hans Swarowsky, Dean Dixon, 


MUSIC TREASURES OF THE WORLD, 100 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
IN CANADA: 1184 CASTLEFIELD AVE., TORONTO 10, ONTARIO 
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A HIGH FIDELITY SUBSCRIPTION SERIES 





Kurt Graunke, etc. — brilliantly recorded 
especially for these new long-playing records! 


YOU LEARN TO UNDERSTAND GREAT MUSIC 

By accepting this introductory offer now, 
you will also be automatically enrolled in our 
fascinating Music Appreciation Course—ab- 
solutely free! Each month you will receive— 
FREE-~a new issue of our Course to help you 
understand the fine points of music and en- 
able you to listen to all music as do the 
critics and composers themselves! 


HOW THIS UNIQUE MUSIC PROGRAM WORKS 
Your purchase of the record offered above 
for 10¢ does not obligate you to buy any 
additional Music Treasures records — ever! 
However, we will be happy to extend to you 
the courtesy of an Associate Membership. 
Each month, as an Associate Member, you 
will be offered a new 12” long-playing record 
at the special member’s price of only $2.98 
each (plus a few cents for U.S. tax and ship- 
ping). If you do not wish to purchase any 
particular record, you need merely return 
the form provided for that purpose. 

Remember — whether or not you decide to 
purchase any additional records from Music 
Treasures of the World, the introductory 
records is yours to keep —for only 10¢! And 
you will still receive, each month, a new issue 
of our Music Appreciation Course, FREE. 
So send 10¢ now— while you can still get 
BOTH of the Musical Treasures listed above. 
Hear these great recordings for yourself. 
Accept this introductory offer —by mailing 
the coupon today! 





yours, absolutely free 


records! 
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100 Sixth Ave., New York 13, N. Y. 


BOTH—Complete—for only 10c 


BEETHOVEN'S 5th Symphony 
SCHUBERT'S 8th Symphony 
Here is my 10¢ as payment in full for the 12” long- 
playing record described above—plus the first treatise 
of your Music Appreciation Course—which I may keep 
whether or not [I purchase any additional records. 
Each month, as an Associate Member I will receive 
advance notice of the new record release, which I 
may purchase at the special member’s price of only 
$2.98 per record, plus a few cents for U. S. tax and 
shipping. However, I may decline to accept any or 
all records offered me and I may cancel membership 
any time. It is further understood that I will receive 
the Music Appreciation Course — one lesson each 
month— absolutely free! 
Membership is limited to one subscription 
to any family or household. 


IN CANADA: 1184 Castlefield Ave., Toronto 10, Ont. 
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Each month you will receive 
a treatise on some important 
phase of How to Appreciate 
Music. Each monthly issue is 
until 
you cancel—whether or not 
you purchase any additional 


MUSIC TREASURES OF THE WORLD, Dept. 132 US-7 1 
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In a small room, engineers study 
squiggles on moving graph paper. 
The writer is a new jet fighter miles 
away. On request, she writes about 
control forces, structural and engine 
temperatures, vibrations, accelera- 
tions, stress and strain on over a 
hundred different parts. 

The method is telemetering. It 
lets engineers feel her pulse, meas- 


ure parts in supersonic flight. It 
lets them see immediately if a part 
is within design limits, or at its 
yield point. It lets the pilot make 
the next maneuver without first re- 
turning to base for an analysis of 
the records made in the plane. 
And though machines in the 
fighter still make duplicate, more 
detailed records, plus a film of a 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


BETHPAGE +- LONG ISLAND - 


NEW YORK 


Designers and builders of the Cougar jet fighter, the S2F-1 sub-killer, 
the Albatross triphibian, metal boats, and Aerobilt truck bodies. 





dual instrument panel, telemetering 
saves time and money. Five or six 
tests, that once took as many flights 
and often weeks waiting for the 
right weather, can now be made in 
one test flight. The whole flight test 
program, whose reports fill over four 
file drawers, is speeded up. Another 
reason why Grumman planes are 
ready in quantity when needed. 











7 thought Id have 

to see the Swami 

to tind the right 
plant site in 
Binghamton... 
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.-- Until an officer of The Marine 
Midland Trust Company of Southern 


New York introduced me to a man 
who really knows local real estate.” 


Authentic firsthand facts about business 
properties and market conditions almost 
anywhere in New York State are often 
available when The Marine Midland Trust 
Company of New York is your bank. 

In 9 principal trading regions of New 
York State, affiliated Marine Midland 
banks have 127 offices serving 61 cities and 
towns. Each officer knows his own area and 
its people as only a local resident can. Let 
us show you how this “next-door-neigh- 
bor knowledge” can be useful in your 


business. 
The 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The March of the News | 





A LINE IN ASIA? 


TORIES OUT OF PARIS, where Secretary 
S of State Dulles was conferring with 
the French, implied that the U.S. was 
prepared to guarantee—by the use of 
force if necessary—the independence of 
what remained of Indo-China after the 
French concluded a truce with the 
Communists. 

Was this, a reporter asked the Presi- 
dent, a fair assumption? 

Mr. Eisenhower wouldn't say. He re- 
lied on the diplomatic technique of 
refusing comment on international nego- 
tiations while they were in progress. But 
he did say he thought the problem of 
Indo-China is not that of France alone; 
it concerns the whole free world. Wheth- 
er this meant the U.S. would draw a line 
in Asia and dare the Communists to step 
over it, Mr. Eisenhower was not, for the 
moment, prepared to disclose. 


KOREA: REMINDER 


YNGMAN RHEE, the doughty old Pres- 
S ident of the Republic of Korea, was 
still trying. The White House announced 
he would make a state visit to the U. S., 
would discuss with President Eisenhower 
what, if anything, can be done about 
Communist obstinacy in settling the 
Korean question. 

The two Presidents pointed out in a 
joint statement that the “attainment of a 
unified, free and independent Korea” 
is still an object of U.S. foreign policy. 
It might well be, but how the two Presi- 
dents would accomplish that objective— 
without going to war—was something 
else again. Mr. Rhee’s visit at least would 
serve to remind Americans that the prob- 
lem of Korea was still alive. 


Gl SECURITY RISKS 


HE ARMED SERVICES apparently had 

found some security risks within their 
ranks. Eighty of them, a Senate com- 
mittee was told, have been discharged 
in the past four months; 392 cases are 
still pending. Of the 80, the Army ac- 
counted for 48, the Navy 23, the Air 
Force 9. Of the 392 pending, 237 are in 
the Army, 62 in the Navy, 93 in the 
Air Force. 

Defense Secretary Charles Wilson 
gave more figures. Of 500,000 defense- 
plant workers checked for access to re- 
stricted material since the start of the 
Korean war, 688 have been denied 
clearance. 

Senator Joseph McCarthy (Rep.), of 
Wisconsin, stood on the claim that 133 


subversive persons are now working in 
defense plants. He was preparing another 
investigation. 


GAIN FOR REPUBLICANS? 


MERICAN BUSINESS, said a man who 
A follows such things, is about to em- 
bark on an upswing. The man was Ga- 
briel Hauge, economic adviser to the 
President. His audience was 42 State 
Governors at their annual conference. 

The downswing from the peak of a 
year or so ago, said Mr. Hauge, had 
stopped. And now, he added, the econ- 
omy “is catching its breath for a new 
advance.” 

Mr. Hauge’s prediction was especially 
welcome to Republican Governors. For, 
with business good in November, Repub- 
licans hope to gain when the nation 
elects a new Congress. 


DEFEAT FOR IKE 


HE HOUSE, unexpectedly, rebuked 
T President Eisenhower's efforts to pro- 
vide Government backing for expanded 
health-insurance programs. Mr. Eisen- 
hower wanted 25 million dollars for the 
program. The House, 238 to 134, said no. 

Mr. Eisenhower asked that the Gov- 
ernment pay up to 75 pef cent of “abnor- 
mal” losses sustained by private insur- 
ance groups in attempts to broaden 
health-insurance coverage. But House 
members—those who feared “socialized 
medicine” and those who wanted a still 
broader program—combined to sink the 
bill. 

The President, indignant, called the 
House action a defeat for the American 
people. Later the President sent the 25- 
million-dollar request back to the Capi- 
tol—this time as part of a supplemental 
appropriation bill. 


DEFEAT FOR U.S. 


HE WORLD couRT ruled that the United 

Nations could not refuse to pay in- 
demnities—totaling $179,420-to 11 
U.S. citizens dismissed from U.N. jobs 
for having refused to say whether they 
were Communists. The Court, 9 to 3, 
thus decisively rejected the U.S. posi- 
tion that these Americans were entitled 
to nothing. 

Since the Court’s opinions are not 
binding upon the U.N. General As- 
sembly, next step would be a decision 
by the General Assembly itself on 
whether to pay the awards. Payment 
would be from U. N.’s general fund—one- 
third of which comes from U. S. 
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A good “prescription” for HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE... 


F YOU are one of the several millions of 

Americans who have, or will have, the 
common, uncomplicated type of high blood 
pressure .. . or hypertension . . . your doctor 
will probably recommend a “prescription” 
like that shown above. 


There are, of course, several drugs that 
may be helpful in treating high blood pres- 
sure, and others of promise are under study. 
In addition, special diets . . . for example, 
those in which salt is restricted . . . are often 
beneficial. Surgery, also, may be helpful when 
other measures fail. 


Successful control of hypertension, how- 
ever, still depends mostly on whether or not 
the patient learns to live on good terms with 
high blood pressure. For example, many 
victims can keep their blood pressure from 








Medical science is steadily increasing its 
knowledge of high blood pressure. Aiding 
in this work is the Life Insurance Medical 
Research Fund, supported by 141 Life In- 
surance companies. Studies now in progress 
may reveal much about the underlying 
causes of hypertension, and supply other 
knowledge which could make treatment 
more effective, 








rising still higher . . . and may even lower 
it . . . simply by controlling their weight 
through proper eating habits. 


Since the majority of people who develop 
high blood pressure are of the so-called 
“high-strung type,” it is most important for 
them to learn to avoid sustained tension 
which tends to elevate blood pressure and 
perhaps keep it at an excessively high level. 
Avoiding tension usually involves a change 
in attitude and perspective toward what we 
must do, rather than ceasing or drastically 
curtailing normal activity. 


Those suffering from hypertension should 
see their doctor for regular check-ups and 
treatment. This will enable the doctor to 
detect possible complications early, and to 
take steps to help correct them. 





It is also wise for those who do not have 
hypertension to arrange for periodic health 
examinations, including a check on blood 
pressure. This is especially important for 
those who are middle-aged and older, are 
overweight, or have a family history of 
hypertension. 


Did you ever hear the expression, “To 
live a long life, learn to saunter instead of 
gallop”? There’s a lot of truth in it for 
everyone . . . especially for those with high 
blood pressure. In fact, many people today 
who have this ailment can expect to live 
long and useful lives simply by reducing 
the tension in everyday living. 





Please send me the free 
booklet, 854-K, “Your 
Heart.” 





Name 





Street 





City State 

















Did you know Samuel Adams, 
the “Father of the Revolution,” 
was a brewer in 

private life Y 




















Samuel Adams, famous Revolutionary patriot, was 
one of the most influential political writers in our 
nation’s history. 


In addition, he organized the Boston ‘Tea Party, 
served as a delegate to the Continental Congress, 
and was one of the signers of the Declaration of 


Independence at Philadelphia. 


Since Colonial times, beer and ale have been It is interesting to note that he found time in 

a traditional part of American life. Today his long and busy life to manage the brewery that 
these beverages of moderation are served in : . La : 

sennt dink die ok avast tieslabees he inherited from his father, Samuel Adams, Sr. 


; . Sh 
United States Brewers Foundation... charterea 1302 9} 


One of America’s Oldest Continuous Non-Profit Trade Associations 
Representing over 86% of the Country’s Malt-Beverage Production 
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Newsgram | Washington, D. C. 


There's to be more of a tendency for U.S. to take a side-line position, 
less of a tendency to insist upon U.S. policy for the world. 

Communist hold on Northern Indo-China is being accepted. GI's will not be 
rushed out to police a new line in Southeast Asia. Britain and France, with 
much bigger stakes in that area than U.S., are left more to their own devices. 

Attitudes in Washington are less jumpy, more relaxed, than in years. 





Communist victory in Indo-China is a big one. Communists' conquest with 
arms brought their empire 10 million more people, coal resources, some rice. 

Communists, later, may get all of Vietnam, 22 million people, much rice, 
some rubber and tin. Most importantly they would get strategic territory to 
serve as a springboard for later penetration into other parts of Asia. 

There isn't much excitement about this. It's rather taken for granted. 











Peace, not war, is becoming the dominant force in the world. 

Pressure for peace, at almost any price, seems irresistible. It is this 
pressure that's causing U.S. officials to pull back somewhat, to be willing to 
go along with deals that not long ago would have been frowned upon. 

War, definitely, is a receding prospect. "Peaceful coexistence" is, most 
probably, to be the next big experiment. "Coexistence" is the period in which 
Communists push their penetration, consolidate, stir internal strife, build up 
for the civil wars that they really count on for expansion. 














Strategic air power will get increasing stress in U.S. defense. 

Ground forces will continue to be de-emphasized. Draft, however, is to go 
on at around 23,000 a month through most of 1954. 

Navy will be maintained at a high level of strength. 

Power of retaliation, based upon intercontinental bombers and upon a big 
stockpile of A-bombs and H=-bombs, will be the underlying assurance for the 
American people against any urge of the Russians to try something dramatic. 








Tax changes, now assured, will affect everybody; will be of importance both 
to individuals and to business. Thousands of changes are being made. 

Tax rates, generally, remain unchanged from the present. Tax attitudes, 
however, and tax rules are revised. Taxpayers get more of a break. 

Individuals will be relieved of annoyances. Working mothers get some tax 
relief. Qld people are assured of more tax-free income. Youths working in 
summer vacation are assured that parents will not be deprived of an exemption. 

Declaration of estimated tax next year will be April 15, not March 15. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-~ (Continued) 


Final tax report for the preceding year will be April 15, not March 15. 
Corporations are assured of faster depreciation on new plant and on new 
equipment. That goes for farmers and others in business, too. Losses in the 
future can be carried back against profits of two past years as well as ahead 
against profits for five future years. Capital-gains taxes stay about as now. 








The big point is that punitive tax attitudes are being taken from law. In 
the New Deal era, emphasis was upon harassing taxpayers. 

Taxpayers, under the law coming up, will get some breaks; will be treated 
more like people who need to be encouraged, not to be discouraged. 


Outlook for business, generally, is good and growing better. 

Inventories, a problem not long ago, are in better shape now. Slower 
output, to adjust inventories, is largely a thing of the past. 

Consumer attitudes, too, are improving. New-car sales picked up in June. 
Pick-up is continuing in July. Appliances are moving fairly well. Store sales, 
all along the line, are firmer than they were. 

Mortgage money, abundant now, will be even more abundant and even cheaper 
under the new housing act. New-house sales, in most places, are high now. 
Old-house sales, slow in recent months, may get a boost from proSpective easing 
of credit terms. Building in general promises to continue its boom. 























Timetable in the business outlook suggests this: 

Summer, 1954: stability at around present levels during vacations. 

Autumn, 1954: slow, gradual pickup, nothing spectacular. 

Christmas season: good, signs of real improvement. 

Next year, 1955: a year of prosperity. Activity rising. Profits good. 
Jobs fairly plentiful. Good times not related to war. 














Farming is an exception to the outlook for improvement. Farmers are in a 
relatively weak position, with costs up, prices tending down. ; 
Coal mining, too, is a lagging industry. 





Highway building is likely to be the boom industry of years ahead. 

Highways, today, are far behind traffic needs. Traffic, in a period of 
rapid growth, will force building of a modern highway system. 

Remember this: Ike's proposal for a 50-billion-dollar program of construc- 
tion of new roads in next 10 years is on top of 40 billion planned for con- 
struction. What's being envisaged is a 90-billion-dollar program, which is big. 








Arms orders, which had dwindled drastically, are picking up. 
Arms business, even in a period of peace, will be large. Arms aid is to 
continue and to grow as more and more countries get free weapons. 








British air lines, to replace Comets with U.S. commercial aircraft, are 
deciding that something basic is wrong with their jets. British jet planes, 
with engines buried in the wings, proved accident prone. U.S. jet aircraft, 
used only by the military to date, apply a different principle both for jet 
engines and for design, with jets outside the wings, not buried inside. 

Russians have copied British engine and aircraft design. 
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Pick up a phone, push a button, 
dictate . .. it’s that easy! 


Gray PhonAudograph links many 
private phones to one dictating 
machine. Makes paperwork 
automatic, fast, much less costly! 


Write for free booklet: 


Dept. A-7 


PHONAUDOGRAPH 


THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 
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Washington Whispers 





[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Stevenson Organizes for ‘56 . . . Why Eisenhower 
U.S. . . . Scandal in Military Housing? 


Invited Rhee to 


John Foster Dulles, U. S. Secretary of 
State, and Anthony Eden, British 
Foreign Secretary, have made up after 
their recent misunderstanding. Ameri- 
can policy makers, however, have 
learned to be wary in their dealings 
with Eden, who is regarded as adept 
at finding two or more meanings in 
what seem to be agreements. 


xk * 


Sir Winston Churchill, Britain's 
Prime Minister, is far more friendly 
to U.S. ideas for dealing with Com- 
munists than some of his recent ex- 
pressions suggested. Sir Winston's 
public views have to be influenced by 
political currents running in Britain, 
which sometimes do not coincide with 
the Prime Minister’s personal opin- 
ions. 


: = << 


French politicians who oppose the 
French plan for a European Defense 
Army that U.S. now supports, think 
that the U.S. Congress has just given 
them an opportunity to bury the idea. 
A U.S. Senate committee report rec- 
ommended that dollar aid to France 
be cut next December 31 unless the 
plan or “an acceptable alternative” is 
ratified. This is taken to open the door 
to negotiation between U.S. and 
France on an alternative. 


x * * 


Diplomats of Western nations are 
busy trying to convince themselves 
they really will win a victory by giv- 
ing the Communists another 10 mil- 
lion people, rich resources and a 
springboard for future advances. The 
theory is that a deal on that basis will 
not be appeasement or another “Mu- 
nich,” because there would be agree- 
ment against giving any more. 


xx*« re 


Ho Chi Minh, the mystery man who 
is pictured as leading the Commu- 
nists of Indo-China, is believed by 


American diplomats to be dead. It has 
been two years since his picture last 
was taken. 


& & * 


Syngman Rhee, President of Korea, 
was invited to pay a visit to the White 
House, in part as a gesture to show 
the British that this country does not 
intend to desert its remaining friends 
in Asia. President Rhee and Chiang 
Kai-shek are pet aversions of some 
British politicians who want this 
country to ditch them. 


xk 


Gen. James A. Van Fleet, former 
commander in Korea, is to recom- 
mend a further substantial build-up 
of the South Korean Army so that 
large numbers of Americans now tied 
down in that country can come home. 


x * * 


Mr. Eisenhower is telling visitors that 
the vote in Congress to kill the White 
House plan for Government reinsur- 
ance of private health-insurance plans 
increases the chance of socialized 
medicine for this country. The Presi- 
dent’s idea is that, by one means or 
another, voters are going to insist on 
a plan for equalizing medical costs 
and that he would prefer building up 
private insurance plans to socialized 
medicine. 


. = 8 


Sherman Adams, staff chief at the 
White House, still has trouble trying 
to get on really close terms with Re- 
publican leaders in Congress. Mr. 
Adams, it is reported, tends to be 
abrupt in a way that politicians quite 
often resent. 


xk k 


The President is annoyed by the tend- 
ency of some people to gain an audi- 
ence with him on the pretense of 
representing some public cause or for 
the granting of an award, only to try 


to turn the occasion into one to talk 
business and maybe to seek a presi- 
dential favor. 


xk * 


Maj. Gen. William J. (Wild Bill) 
Donovan, of wartime OSS fame, now 
U.S. Ambassador to Thailand, is 
slated to take an important job on the 
White House staff. General Donovan 
may direct strategy in the propagan- 
da war with the Communists. 


x *® * 


Clifford Case, Republican candidate 
for the Senate in New Jersey, is far 
from assured of solid party support 
in that State. An attack is under way 
against him on the ground that his 
voting record when in Congress close- 
ly followed the New Deal line. 


xk * 


Francis Case, South Dakota Senator, 
and head of the Senate subcommittee 
on military construction, is running 
into evidence of scandals in the field 
of military housing. Homer Capehart, 
Indiana Senator, already is busy turn- 
ing up scandals in Government under- 
writing of civilian housing projects. 


xk tk 


Adlai Stevenson is working hard to 
keep together the organization and 
the support that gave him the party 
nomination in 1952. At the halfway 
mark between nominating conven- 
tions, Mr. Stevenson feels that his 
relative position in the party is at 
least as good as it was two years ago. 


x * * 


Mike DiSalle, former Price Adminis- 
trator, and Ohio politician, is being 
mentioned as successor to Stephen 
Mitchell, Chairman of the Democrat- 
ic National Committee, who wishes 
to step out. Mr. DiSalle’s selection 
would indicate that the Adlai Steven- 
son forces continue to control the 
Democratic Party machinery. 
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. wa WILL IT BE 
BEST AT ITS PRICE IN ALL 
5 OF THESE WAYS? 
é You’ve Never Bought A Car when 
your money could get you so much new 


value as it can today. And whatever 
price you mean to pay, you can discover 
more of what's new from a dealer show- 


raN ing today’s Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, 
Chrysler and Imperial cars than any- 
where else you can go. Here for instance, 
you'll find... 


@ America’s foremost powerplants ..¢ 
from the sparkling Plymouth 
PowerFlow to new V-8’s, which for 
the first time bring airplane engine 
principles of power and performance 
to the motor car buyer. This 
hemispherical combustion chamber 
engine has broken more records for 
stock-car performances and 

stamina than any engine ever 
introduced before... 

®@ PowerFlite, a wholly new automatic, 
no-clutch drive so smooth and so 
swift that its action will at once 
stamp “‘yesterday”’ on any automatic 
transmission you may have tried... 
@ Power Steering that works 
full-time, not part-time giving an 
easy yet steady new sense of control 
and command that’s entirely different 
from and far superior to the 
off-and-on versions offered on some 
cars today... 

@ Safety-Power Brakes, proved by 

5 years of owner use, which excel all 
others in their smoothness, sureness, 
long life and safety... 

@ A new, true all-road ride made 
possible only by the invention of 
amazing Oriflow, an entirely new and 
far more powerful type of shock 
absorber... 

@ In addition to these 5 great new 
features, here you'll find a whole 
range of new cars, each having many 
dollars’ worth of built-in values 

and features which other cars either 
do not offer at all, or offer only at 
extra cost... 























You can check on these remarkable 
advances for yourself at any of our 
dealers. There's no obligation. You'll 
have the most exciting new car experi- 
ence you've ever had. You'll find a 
Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler 
dealer more than ready to offer the best 
you can find in trade and terms. Why 
not come in, soon? 


Drive Them! Price Them! 
The Smartest Buys of All! 





WONDERFUL THINGS KEEP COMING YOUR WAY FROM 


PLYMOUTH - DODGE - DESOTO - CHRYSLER - IMPERIAL 






products of 
CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION 








PEOPLE 


Or Free weet a 


> DAG HAMMARSKJOLD, when he as- 
sumed his job as Secretary General of 
the United Nations 15 months ago, found 
the U.N. still involved in its biggest 
effort toward collective security—the Ko- 
rean war. But now Mr. Hammarskjold 
finds that the U. N. is being increasingly 
sidetracked. 

The new tendency is toward head-on 
negotiations, outside the U. N. The world 
organization, as a negotiating body, is 
being subtly sidelined in Korean peace 
talks, has no hand in the Indo-China 
war, is being kept out of colonial dis- 
putes that threaten to erupt in revolu- 
tion. 

Although Mr. Hammarskjold holds 
authority to recommend major policies, 
he is cautious about trying to change 
this trend. He is an adept compromiser, 
however, when deadlocks develop, and 
in the back of his mind is an idea for 
bringing the whole troubled Far Eastern 
situation into the General Assembly for 
an attempted settlement. For weeks he 
has held back with this suggestion, 
watching for results at Geneva, may have 
proposals to make at the U.N. meeting in 
September. 

The Secretary General, a 48-year-old 
bachelor, comes from a long line of 
Swedish statesmen. His father was a 
Prime Minister. The handsome Swedish 
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HOMER E. CAPEHART 
... the Senator was shocked 
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DAG HAMMARSKJOLD 
... the U.N. was sidetracked 


-Pix 


diplomat, a brilliant economist, has 
spoken for Sweden at almost all postwar 
economic conferences. He believes in 
Swedish neutrality, approves trade with 
Iron Curtain countries, tries to get along 
with the Russians. As U.N. head, he 
has nearly four years remaining in his 
term. In that time, he and the rest of 
the world may find out whether the 
U.N. will live—or perish. 


> SENATOR HOMER E. CAPEHART, a 
businessman in politics, is plowing up 
scandals about the Government-financed 
housing business that appall him. Huge 
windfall profits are turning up in in- 
vestigations of house and apartment 
projects built with U. S.-guaranteed 
loans. One witness testified that two 
firms even ran a school to teach sales- 
men how to defraud home buyers. “Talk 
about your Teapot Dome, RFC, and 
mink coats,” the Senator exploded. 
“Those were Sunday-school affairs com- 
pared to this sort of thing.” 

More disclosures are yet to come. 
Some Army housing projects are in ques- 
tion. Testimony is lined up for several 
weeks. Chances are that the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee, headed by Mr. Capehart, 
will keep on plowing for some time after 
Congress adjourns. The investigation 
may also yield a political crop for the 





© 


Republicans because the housing pro- 
grams involved stretch far back into 
Democratic Administrations. 

Mr. Capehart, an Indiana Republican, 
was first elected to the Senate in 1944, 
on an anti-New Deal platform. He was 
an Army sergeant in World War I, then 
sold farm implements and tried the ad- 
vertising business for a year. In 1927 
he organized one of the first firms to 
make coin-operated phonographs. He 
set up the Packard Manufacturing 
Company in 1933, converted it into a war 
plant in 1940. The company, now headed 
by one of his sons, operates a machine 
shop that makes machine parts on sub- 
contract. 


> J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, a Demo- 
cratic Senator from Arkansas, has for 
years been an ally of other Southern 
Democrats in backing public power pro- 
duction by the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. But last week he was waging a 
full-scale fight with his old allies, who 
seemed amazed at Senator Fulbright’s 
sudden shift. The Arkansas Senator 


backs the Administration plan to buy 
power from a private firm to supple- 
ment Tennessee Valley Authority power, 
instead of further expanding TVA plants. 
Site of the proposed private power 
(Continued on page 16) 
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SENATOR FULBRIGHT 
... his colleagues were surprised 
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A lot of the hard-cash cost of sell- 
ing never shows up in expense 
accounts. 


There’s the time a good sales- 
man loses waiting to see a cus- 
tomer. That costs money. 

So does the time wasted when 
an appointment is broken, a pros- 
pect is missed by minutes, a key 
man is out of town. 

You can cut down this waste— 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM fr 





and step up sales—through the 
systematic use of Long Distance. 


We have a number of specific 
suggestions for the profitable use 
of Long Distance — not only in 
Sales but also in Purchasing, Ad- 
ministration, Traffic, Production, 
Engineering and Accounting. 

A call to your Bell Telephone 
Business Office will bring a repre- 
sentative to discuss them with you. 
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LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 


Baltimore to Philadelphia ..... 55¢ 
Cleveland to Pittsburgh....... 60¢ 
Houston to New Orleans...... $1.05 
Chicago to New York......... $1.50 


Los Angeles to Washington ... $2.50 


These are daytime Station-to-Station rates for 
the first three minutes. They do not include the 
federal excise tax. 


Save time—Call by Number 
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plant—not yet constructed—is West Mem- 
phis, Ark. To some of Mr. Fulbright’s 
critics, location of the proposed plant in 
his home State offered a clue to his 
change of mind. It would be a 107- 
million-dollar windfall to an area of 
Arkansas that lives almost entirely upon 
cotton growing. 

The Senator sees little of the cotton 
country except when he is campaigning 
for re-election. He lives in a mountainous 
area near Fayetteville, site of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, of which he became 
president when he was only 34. He quit 
to enter Congress in 1942, was elected 
to the Senate in 1944, re-elected in 1950. 
Mr. Fulbright grew up on Arkansas 
farms, got a Rhodes scholarship to Ox- 
ford after graduating from the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas. As a young lawyer he 
worked for the antitrust division of the 
Justice Department. 


> LEWIS G. CASTLE, a businessman 
from the Great Lakes area, has dreamed, 
argued and lobbied for years for the St 
Lawrence Seaway that will open his 
home town of Duluth, Minn., to regular 
ocean-going ships from all over the 
world. Now he is having a major part 
in making that dream come true. His 
job is to sit down with Lionel Chevrier 
of Canada and work out actual plans 
for ship canals and locks to get past the 
St. Lawrence rapids. Duluth, one of the 
biggest and finest of U.S. ports, stands 
to benefit heavily. 

Mr. Chevrier dropped out of the 
Canadian Cabinet, where he was Trans- 
port Minister, to head the Canadian part 
of the Seaway Authority, has 300 mil- 
lion dollars to spend on the Canadian 
side of the rapids. Mr. Castle has 105 
million at his disposal for canals on the 
American side. His job now is to agree 
with Mr. Chevrier on a joint develop- 
ment that suits both Governments. 

Mr. Castle, 64, was born and brought 
up in Wisconsin, went into the cream- 
ery business after graduation from the 
University of Wisconsin in 1913. By 
1919 he had migrated to Duluth and or- 
ganized a bank, now is president of the 
Northern Minnesota National Bank. He 
also has interests in cold-storage and 
transportation companies, and heads the 
executive committee of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Association. 


> PRINCESS MARGARET, traveling in 
Germany last week, didn’t make the trip 
just for the fun of it. British royalty 
seldom gets a chance to travel for pure 
pleasure. Instead, she was filling a diplo- 
matic role dealing with a touchy subject 
—the separate rearmament of Germany 
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toward which the U.S. and Britain ap- 
pear to be moving. 

Her visit was a state occasion. She 
lunched with West German President 
Theodor Heuss and Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer. She reviewed British troops, 
watched British air power and British 
artillery in demonstrations. In British 
papers, the trip was front-page news, 
with many pictures. In the mind of the 
British public, the ideas of the pretty 
Princess they admire, of German states- 
men and of military power were linked 
together. The visit may prove to be a 
strong influence when the British Gov- 
ernment tries to convince voters that 
it is time to rearm the enemy of two 
world wars. 

Margaret, attractive and fun-loving 
at 23, is taking an increasingly large 
part in the job of using the Crown as a 
way of focusing attention on big prob- 
lems. For instance, a coal shortage is 


pe“ KISS YOUR HAND” == 





MRS. IVY BAKER PRIEST 





MRS. JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


> CONTINENTAL greetings came 
from the Marqués de Villaverde, 
son-in-law of Spain’s Francisco 
Franco, at a Washington party 
in the Spanish Embassy. 











threatening Britain, so the Princess re- 
cently made a trip down a mine. It peps 
up the miners and draws public atten- 
tion to the problem. 


> WILLIAM H. BRETT is a new man in 
a big-money job—Director of the U.S. 
Mint. For making some 2 billion coins a 
year and watching over U. S. gold stocks 
of 22.5 billion dollars and silver stocks of 
2 billion dollars, he gets a rather modest 
salary of $13,000 a year. 

Mr. Brett, finishing his first week in 
office since taking the oath, finds that he 
is pinched for nickels. Trouble is, there 
isn’t sufficient nickel to manufacture 
enough of them in an age of parking 
meters, sales taxes, and vending ma- 
chines that gobble up small coins. 

Coinmaking in the three U.S. mints 
at Philadelphia, Denver and San Fran- 
cisco is new to Mr. Brett, but the metal 
stamping is old stuff. Ever since World 
War I he has been in the business of 
stamping out metal plumbing and sani- 
tary products. He was vice president of 
Alliance Ware for 11 years before re- 
signing to take the mint job. He is 60, 
married, has two grown sons, both in 
business, and likes to crack jokes about 
his money-making job. Such as: “There’s 
a big demand for our product among 
the public.” 


> PHIBUN SONGKHRAM, as Premier 
and Defense Minister of Thailand, sym- 
bolizes' the country that the U.S. now 
hopes to turn into an anti-Communist 
dike in Southeast Asia. Thailand, bor- 
dering on Indo-China, already has U. S. 
military equipment. Last week, the 
U.S. Defense Department said that 
country is to get considerably more, plus 
money to build a military highway. 

Premier Phibun, trained at the French 
Military Academy at St. Cyr, was cata- 
pulted to prominence in 1932 when he 
took part in the coup that crimped the 
power of the King, turned the country in- 
to a constitutional monarchy. He rose to 
Premier in 1938, switched to the Japanese 
side in World War II with only hours of 
hesitation, emerged on top again after 
the war. 

He is a short, handsome man, hard- 
working and capable—and ambitious. 
He rules through an uneasy partnership 
with two strong men who head the Army 
and the police, two forces that have been 
kept equal in power. How much the U. S. 
can depend upon him is open to ques- 
tion, if Communists apply power. For 
centuries, the history of Thailand and 
its leaders has been one of bending to 
the strongest wind that blows, from 
whatever quarter. 
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Mining for Gasoline? 





Poor in petroleum but rich in coal, South Africa 

~ turns to a profitable way to use this black | 
mineral for much-needed gasoline. The Kellogg 
gasoline-from-coal Synthol plant under construction 
near Johannesburg typifies how The M. W. Kellogg 
Company applies its own research and engineering 
technology to industrial economics—changing 
a coal mine into a veritable gold mine 
for the South African economy. 


What will tomorrow’s challenge be? 


The ability of “knowing how,” from process to 
production, underlies M. W. Kellogg’s success in 
engineering and constructing major petroleum 
refineries and chemical process plants throughout 
the world, including the Kellogg-designed 
uranium gas diffusion process for atomic energy 
at Oak Ridge. Fifty-three years of experience are at 
your disposal. Your inquiries are invited. 


CHEMICAL PLANTS 


PETROLEUM 
REFINERIES 


‘MW. Kel logge” 


ie CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING FOR TOMORROW. : MATERIALS 


POWER 
PIPING 
AND 
STACKS 


e 
SPECIAL 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. et MUONS 


* 
The Canadian Kellogg Company, Limited, Toronto * Kellogg International Corporation, London. 


SUBSIDIARIES OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED ; |) Process 
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on one of the many 
Hoover automatics. 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, 


North Canton, Ohio, is another outstanding Texaco user. For the 
past 8 years, the maker of the famous Hoover Vacuum Cleaner 


and Hoover Steam or Dry Iron has been using Texaco Lubricants 
and Cutting Coolants — exclusively — in its machining operations. 
Texaco has helped Hoover to achieve these top results: fine finish 
on machined parts... exceptionally clean operation .. . long tool 
life ... and low maintenance costs! 


Hoover is just one of the many fine com- 
panies which have gained benefits through 
the use of superior Texaco Products and the 
services of skilled Texaco Lubrication Engi- 
neers. Texaco can help achieve these same 
goals in every major field of industry and 


TEXACO 


transportation. One agreement of sale sup- 
plies all your plants wherever located. For 
details, call the nearest of the more than 
2,000 Texaco Distributing Plants in all 48 
States, or write The Texas Company, 135 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





INOUSTIRNAL LUBRICANTS i 


Here you see Texaco 
Cleartex Oil in action 
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PRESIDENT’S PLAN TO CHECK 
SOCIALISM IN U.S. 


Shift Some Buying, Building, Lending to Private Hands 


Slowly but surely, President Eisenhower is 
putting the squeeze on Government's own 
big businesses. It’s part of a basic turn-around 


in Government policy. 


In atomic energy, highway plans, build- 
ing programs, lending, power developments, 
manufacturing, transportation, military buy- 


A White House effort is being made to 
check the drift toward socialism in this 
country. This effort now is showing itself 
in a number of ways. 

Growth of public power projects is 
being slowed, and an offshoot of this de- 
velopment is the growing battle over the 
future of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Private enterprise is about to be invited 
into the field of atomic energy, if Presi- 
dent Eisenhower gets his way. More 
and more emphasis is to be put on 
self-financing of major highway proj- 
ects through the use of tolls. Pri- 
vate builders are being encouraged 
to finance construction of buildings 
that Government will lease. 

Behind the scenes, getting little 
public attention so far, are a num- 
ber of other moves designed to 
whittle down the Government. 

For example, Government is 
pulling out, largely, from the direct 
banking business that it entered in 
the 1930s with loans to distressed 
companies. A survey is being made 
of federal enterprises that might be 
sold. Barge lines on the Mississippi 
already have been disposed of, and 
dozens of other “cats and dogs” of 
a business type are being readied 
for the auction block. 

There is no intent to dispose of 


ing, the new trend shows up: Get Government 
out, let private companies in. 
Back of it all is the theory that private in- 


vestors, rather than the Government, should 


items. No plan exists to sell to private 
industry the power facilities on the coun- 
try’s great dams. But all emphasis, under 
President Eisenhower, is on plans to take 
Government out of fields that private 
enterprise can fill. For 20 years, the em- 
phasis had been on plans to expand 
Government holdings. 

Cutbacks by the Administration are 
aimed at business operations rather than 


The 








national parks or big chunks of 
public domain, although they too 
are under scrutiny for “surplus” 
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THE HUB OF GOVERNMENT 
...it won't be the hub of business 


—United Press 


take risks, provide facilities the country needs. 
Ike’s underlying aim: Save money and 
check socialism. 


social services. Social Security is being 
expanded. Health aids, including more 
money for new hospitals and larger re- 
search programs, are approved parts of 
the Eisenhower plan. Increased slum 
clearance is another part of the Eisen- 
hower program. 

These Government activities are them- 
selves considered “socialistic” by some, 
but the Eisenhower Administration ar- 
gues that it is only accepting the 
political facts of life in supporting 
expanded services of this type. 

In Government business enter- 
prises, by contrast, the order of the 
day is to reduce units or eliminate 
them altogether. 

As you can see from the chart 
on page 21, Government is deep in 
many business fields. Its ownership 
of property and its investments are 
measured in hundreds of billions of 
dollars. Debt, too, is about 271 bil- 
lion and rising. 

To show how the Eisenhower 
Administration is trying to slow 
down and shrink the Government's 
giant enterprises: 

Electric-power developments 
are sharply curtailed. 

The Administration’s decision to 
let a private power company, in- 
stead of the TVA, build a new sta- 
tion to provide power for the atom- 
ic-energy program was based on 
the idea that this would save the 
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GOVERNMENT-OWNED DAM 
...a cutback on projects like this 


Government a 100-million-dollar initial 
investment and shift to the private com- 
pany any risks involved. 

Opponents said the deal would be 
costly for the Government in the long 
run. A compromise of the two points of 
view in this case is hinted. But the Ei- 
senhower approach was a direct reversal 
of the 20-year New Deal trend toward 
expansion of TVA. 

The same new policy line shows up 
in the Administration’s backing of a pri- 
vate-power plan for the Snake River in 
Idaho, just now coming up to the Federal 
Power Commission for a final determina- 
tion. Another example was the Admin- 
istration’s blessing of the combination 
State and private-company setup for the 
St. Lawrence Seaway project. 

A general power-policy statement of 
August, 1953, is a broad application of 
the Eisenhower approach. It says the 
Federal Government has no responsibil- 
ity to provide electric power for any 
areas. As a result, few requests for funds 
for new power projects are being O.K.'d. 
An exception is the Eisenhower plan 
for the Upper Colorado River. Even 
there, plans call for marketing of power 
by State and private agencies, rather 
than by the Federal Government. 

Military businesses also are being 
squeezed in the drive to curtail Govern- 
ment and emphasize private enterprise. 

Over the years, a bewildering array of 
civilian-type businesses sprouted in the 
armed forces. About eight months ago 
Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of Defense, 
ordered the services to comb through 
their 146 billion dollars’ worth of assets 
—the greatest aggregation of Govern- 
ment wealth—and pluck out operations 
normally run by private owners. 
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As a result, the Air Force has sold 
half of its bakeries, an aluminum smelter 
and two scrap-metal baling plants, and it 
is farming out to private companies 50 
per cent of its engine-overhaul work. 
The Army has disposed of all of its saw- 
mills and logging operations. 

Now the services are looking over 
their ventures in 27 other fields, studying 
whether to sell some or all of them. They 
include a cloth factory, four coffee-roast- 
ing plants, motion-picture studios, paint 
factories, a rope factory, furniture repair 
shops, ice-cream manufacturing plants, 
laundries, auto-repair shops, cafés and 
restaurants, cement-mixing plants, cob- 
bler shops, ice plants, office-equipment 


repair shops, power-line construction 
outfits and power plants, tire-retread- 
ing facilities, tree and garden nurseries, 
and a variety of chemical-manufacturing 
plants. 

Other holdings of the Government 
are in line for a similar shakeout. All 
civilian agencies are under orders to pre- 
pare lists of property holdings and sub- 
mit them to the General Services Admin- 
istration by the end of this year, along 
with reasons why they cannot be sold in 
whole or in part. 

The GSA is the housekeeping unit of 
the Government. It owns and manages 
the bulk of federal buildings exclusive 
of most military structures. GSA itself 
has counted 5,590 structures and 3.6 bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of land and buildings 
under its management, plus an inventory 
of office gear and other supplies worth 
aproximately 1 billion. 

GSA finds none of its own present 
holdings “surplus,” except for a relatively 
small amount of worn-out and obsolete 
equipment. 

That may be an indication of what to 
expect when the other agencies report 
their findings. It is recognized that most 
large land holdings, such as the national 
parks and forests, are controlled by spe- 
cific laws and only Congress could order 
outright sales—-which nobody is _pro- 
posing. 

On the other hand, officials point out, 
some of the independent agencies, such 
as the Veterans’ Administration, are 
known to have facilities and huge stocks 
of equipment that may be subject to a 
paring down by administrative orders. 

Large industrial operations by the 
Government are going back into private 
hands as fast as buyers can be found. 
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The 27 synthetic-rubber plants built 
in World War II at a cost of 750 million 
dollars are up for sale. Bids have been 
received from 36 prospective purchasers. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion is out of business, in final phases of 
liquidation. It sold some of its loan in- 
vestments to a pool of bankers. Other in- 
vestments were transferred to federal 
agencies, including the Small Business 
Administration, which aids distressed 
small business firms on a limited basis. 

Many war plants, built by the Govern- 
ment in World War II, have been trans- 
ferred to the armed services or sold out- 
right. 

A 13-million-dollar Government-owned 
tin smelter, however, is going to continue 
in operation at Texas City, Tex., for at 
least another year. The Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration was all set to close it, maybe 
sell it, but Texas Congressmen exerted 
pressure to stop the move. 

The difficulty of getting the Govern- 
ment out of ventures, once it gets in, is 







FEDERAL GOVERNMENT— 
» A BUSINESS 
GIANT 


illustrated by the tin-smelter case. There, MILITARY... ~~~ «+++ + + +» $146,000,000,000 
interested Congressmen protest that the MR es pn ov Grae hie Ga ee no Re 
national security requires continued oper- ARMY i Ge gre hia: grate BA gouge oo 2 ial + A OR 
ation of the smelter, which was originally AIR FORCE pica ee teh a a. or ane 
set up to provide tin for the national 
stockpile. CIVILIAN $35,447,000,000 
Compelling arguments for continued A een ee een . ’ 
Government operations are made in ELECTRIC-POWER FACILITIES: 2. 2. eS ee ew 4,300,000,000 
many other instances. ATOMIC-ENERGY DEVELQPMENTS ..... . 5,000,000,000 
The armed forces, for example, make MERCHANT SHIPS {War Reserve). . . . « « « 6,000,000,000 
a special plea for commissaries and post ARMAMENT FACTORIES (War Reserve). . . + .« 500,000,000 
exchanges—which often have been ac- STRATEGIC-MATERIALS STOCKPILE . . . . . . 3,500,000,000 
cused of competing unfairly with private HOUSING, COMMUNITY FACILITIES . . . . . — 1,000,000,Q00 
merchants—on the ground that they SURPLUS FARM PRODUCTS . . . . . « ¢.. 3,000,000,000 
are important to military morale. So they NATIONAL PARKS, MONUMENTS ..... . 3,547 ,000,000 
are exempted from the general orders PUBLIC LANDS, NATIONAL FORESTS ..... 3,500,000,000 
for cutbacks in military businesses. FEDERAL BUILDINGS, INCLUDING POST OFFICES . . 5,100,000,000 
In housing, veterans’ aids, farm-price 
supports, ae another field, the ai. TOTAL a Oe ee ee ee ee $181,447,000,000 
ernment’s role is big and apparently per- “Current replacement valve of military assets, ships, armament factories, 


parks, public lands, buildings; acquisition cost of other items. 
manent. 


On the other hand, a guiding principle 
of the Eisenhower Administration is de- 


termination to hold down the public 





debt. And whenever the Government can LOANS TO FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS $11,000,000,000 
get private investors to take over an ac- FARM LOANS S teers 66.6. &. 6.8 4,200,000,000 
tivity, it avoids the risk that it may have HOUSING LOANS.......... 600,000,000 
es Ee eS mee RURAL-ELECTRIFICATION LOANS . . 2,200,000,000 
ies. 7 
a OUTSTANDING RFC LOANS. .... 500,000,000 


than public debt because mistakes in 
creating private debt can be liquidated 
through bankruptcy. Government debt 
cannot be handled that way, without 


private debt is better for the country TOTAL Rieeages 38 $18,500,000,000 





LIABILITIES UNDER INSURANCE PROGRAMS 


a den ie ae INSURED BANK DEPOSITS . . . . $122,000,000,000 
other restraining influence to keep it in HOME-MORTGAGE GUARANTEES ee 27,000,000,000 


bounds. VETERANS’ LIFE INSURANCE .. . . 43,100,000,000 
In practical terms, avoidance of debt 

requires curtailing of Government opera- TOTAL oo eee. @ © o.8 $192,100,000,000 

tions. That’s what the Administration is 

trying to do, but it finds the task big and 

laborious. 
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WHAT TOOK U.S. BACK TO GENEVA 


Inside Story of Dealing With the Reds Again 


Behind the truce bargaining 
over Indo-China— 

The Big Three—U. S., Britain, 
France—got back together at the 
Paris talks. They really drew a 
line against the Communists. 

Allies, as a result, know just 
how far U.S. will go on a deal. 
Armistice isn‘t to give Reds title 
to all they can grab. But a truce 
breakdown will not mean auto- 
matic war for Americans. 


PARIS 

The real story that lay back of the 
dealing to get a settlement in the Indo- 
China war is simply this: 

France reached an understanding 
last week with the U.S. to go on 
fighting rather than give the Com- 
munists everything they were de- 
manding. 

The U.S., in turn, agreed to join 
with France and Britain in support 
of an armistice line in Indo-China, 
provided the line as finally set is ac- 
ceptable to Washington. 

It was on this basis that Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles proposed that 
Under Secretary Walter Bedell Smith 
return to the Geneva Conference. The 
U.S., thus, got together with the 
allies on Indo-China goals, still held 
back on a blank-check promise to join 
in any deal, but made it clear to the 
Communists they would have to come 
to terms the U.S. could accept, or face 
the prospect of more war. 

These things were worked out during 
the recent talks held by Mr. Dulles, 
France’s Premier Pierre Mendés-France 
and Britain’s Foreign Minister Anthony 
Eden. From authoritative sources comes 
the full story of the Paris session that got 
the U.S. back into the midst of the truce 
bargaining at Geneva. 

Secretary Dulles arrived in Paris with 
the belief the French wanted the U.S. 
to take part in an armistice that would 
guarantee the Communists the full pos- 
session of Northern Vietnam, plus a 
Communist foothold in Southern Indo- 
China. Mendés-France told him, how- 
ever, that all the French wanted was a 
U.S. guarantee to safeguard the south- 
ern part once a truce was set. 
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Mr. Dulles told both Mendés-France 
and Eden that the U.S. Senate will have 
to ratify any military guarantee to defend 
the remaining free portions of Indo- 
China after an armistice. He emphasized 
that President Eisenhower will not send 
U.S. troops into action without the ap- 
proval of Congress. 

It turned out, however, that the armis- 
tice terms the French wanted—and the 
U.S. found “acceptable”—were based on 
the military partition of Vietnam and its 
neutralization, along with the neutraliza- 
tion of the two other Indo-Chinese 
states—Laos and Cambodia. 

U.S. will not sign .this armistice 
agreement or give its approval to the 
Communist hold on Northern Vietnam. 
But, on the other hand, the U.S. will 
publicly promise not to try to upset an 
“acceptable” armistice by force. It will 
pledge itself to consult with other allies 
on military action if the Communists 
violate a truce. 

During the talks here, Mr. Dulles 
did agree to exclude Cambodia, Laos 
and Southern Vietnam from membership 
in a Southeast Asia defense alliance the 
U.S. wants. Those states can remain neu- 
tral. But such a pact—to include the U.S., 
Britain, France, Australia, New Zea- 
land and perhaps Thailand and the Phil- 
ippines—if and when entered into will 
call upon its members to protect the 
Indo-China states as well as the rest 


of Southeast Asia against new aggres- 
sions by the Communists. 

As a result of the Paris talks, the 
U.S., France and Britain now are in a 
position to show a united front in bar- 
gaining with the Communists on most 
issues—instead of apparently agree- 
ing to disagree, with each going its own 
way. After the meeting here was over, 
one of the participants said, “No three 
people could have talked together as 
we did unless they were friends.” 

The story of how this united front was 
worked out shows that the U.S. wasn’t 
idle in the weeks after Under Secretary 
Smith left the Geneva Conference. 

The terms of the three-way agree- 
ment actually were first discussed dur- 
ing the visit to Washington of Prime 
Minister Sir Winston Churchill and Mr. 
Eden in June. The British, at that time, 
urged important changes in the Ameri- 
can position on Indo-China. 

It was after that meeting that the 
American position—incorporating some 
of the modifications urged by the 
British—was presented to Premier 
Mendeés-France. The U.S. ideas were 
set out in a six-point memorandum for 
Mendés-France prior to the Paris talks. 
The French Premier told Washington 
he would abide generally by American 
conditions for a “respectable” armistice 
if the U.S. would help make the 
settlement “durable.” 
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BRITAIN’S EDEN, FRANCE’S MENDES-FRANCE, AND MR. DULLES 
. «no blank check from the U. S. 
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UNDER SECRETARY SMITH 
. .. a compromise choice 


This trade—France assuring a “re- 
spectable” deal if the U.S. would help 
make it “durable” by backing it up— 
prompted Secretary Dulles to fly to 
Paris for his meeting with Eden and 
Mendés-France. When Mendés-France 
arrived back in Paris from Geneva for 
the conference he told Secretary Dulles 
that he would press for all six Ameri- 
can conditions in the armistice. Also, 
he said, his talks with the Communist 
negotiators, Chou En-lai of China 
and Pham Van Dong of the Viet 
Minh, made him feel the Communists 
would go along in all major respects. 

The six American conditions remained 
pretty much intact after the Paris talks. 
Here are the U.S. terms and what 
they produced during the meeting: 

Point |. Cambodia and Laos shall be 
independent. The U.S. has no desire 
to establish bases there and agreed that 
the two states could be neutralized. But 
Viet Minh troops and the puppet gov- 
ernment must be withdrawn. The two 
free countries must have the right to 
arm themselves for defense and to keep 
French military instructors on hand. 

Point Ii. While the evacuation of the 
rice-rich Tonkin delta, including its capi- 
tal city of Hanoi, may be unavoidable, 
France should keep its hold on the 
Tonkin port of Haiphong, “if possible.” 
The U.S. thus eased its earlier insistence 
that Haiphong be kept out of Commu- 
nist control, regardless. That left the 
way open for the French to bargain 
away the port city to gain other advan- 
tages in Southern Indo-China. 

Point Ill. A military partition line in 
Vietnam should be established “as far 
north as possible.” Mendés-France told 
Mr. Dulles that in return for a deal on 
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Haiphong he believed he could get the 
line fixed between the 17th and 18th 
parallels—which would be acceptable 
to the U.S. The Communists originally 
demanded an armistice line farther 
south, below the 14th parallel. 

Point IV. The free areas of Indo-China 
should be protected by international su- 
pervision to prevent the Communists 
from taking them over after a truce. At 
Paris, the U.S., Britain and France 
agreed on a five-nation supervisory com- 
mission to be composed of one Commu- 
nist “neutral,” one pro-Western Asian 
country and three other Asian nations 
that are affiliated with neither side. 

The French wanted to avoid any de- 
tailed political settlement on Indo-China 
at this time. The Communists have been 
pressing for elections in six months or a 
year. But Mendés-France told Mr. Dulles 
he would try to avoid fixing a date be- 
cause he felt any election in less than 
three to five years might easily mean a 
Communist victory at the polls. 

Point V. The right of Southern Viet- 
nam to build up its own armed forces 
into an effective national Army must be 
maintained. The Communists had been 
insisting on a ban on both arms ship- 
ments and the maintenance of French 
troops in the area. Mendés-France 
thought this point could be worked out 
by agreeing to pull out French forces 
over a period of years, meanwhile turn- 
ing French and American arms already 
in Indo-China over to the Vietnamese 
Army. 

Point Vi. The Vietnamese Govern- 
ment must be willing to accept armistice 
terms the French make or, at least, not 
reject them. Mr. Dulles cautioned 
Mendés-France that the U.S. would 
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THE PRESIDENT & MR. DULLES 
. .. had Congress to consider 
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PHAM VAN DONG 
Would Viet Minh go along? 


not put pressure on the Vietnamese 
to go along with a truce deal. On 
the other hand, he said America 
would not encourage Vietnam to resist 
an armistice. 

Agreement along these precise lines 
was the real product of the Paris talks. 

During the meeting both Eden and 
Mendés-France repeatedly urged Mr. 
Dulles to go on to Geneva, to be on 
hand for the hard bargaining with the 
Communists. Mr. Eden said he was fed 
up with playing the middleman at 
Geneva. He insisted that the presence 
of the U.S. Secretary of State was 
needed to assure popular support in 
America for any truce. 


Secretary Dulles would not be 
budged, however. He’ pointed out that, 
if a U.S. representative with the 


power to make decisions on the spot 
were present at Geneva, the Russians 
might insist that the U.S. endorse 
an armistice rather than just accept it. 
If the U.S. refused, he said, the Rus- 
sians could blame the conference 
failure on the Americans and, thus, 
score a propaganda victory in both 
France and Britain. 

The decision to send Under Secre- 
tary Smith was a compromise, reached 
after Mr. Dulles held two telephone con- 
versations with President Eisenhower. It 
was that decision that got the U.S. back 
in on the Indo-China negotiations 
without being put in a position of 
having to sign or reject any deal the 
French might make to come to terms 
with the Communists in Southeast Asia. 


Split in Britain over U.S. policy for 
Asia—see text of debate in the House 
of Commons, page 88. 
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Why 50 Billions for Highways 


lt Takes That Much Just to Catch Up With the Traffic 


The nation’s highways may 
be fixed up at last. 

Mr. Eisenhower sets off a drive 
for new roads, proposes a 10- 
year building program to cost 
50 billion dollars. 

That's in addition to regular 
operation and maintenance 
work. Total 10-year cost: 90 bil- 
lions. 

You get here a report on the 
road problem, and on the chances 
something will be done about it. 


There is a growing prospect that 
something really big will be done in 
years just ahead to give this country 
better highways. 

President Eisenhower wants the na- 
tion to spend at least 50 billion dollars 
in 10 years to bring the road system up 
to date. State highway officials have a 
road-building program that matches the 
President’s. Congress appears to be in a 
mood to spend more money to modern- 
ize highways promptly. 

The country’s growth in terms of 
drivers and cars is forcing vast expendi- 
tures to provide roads that are spacious 
and safe at the steadily increasing speed 
levels. Very little of today’s highway 
system is modern by present engineering 
standards. 

You can see from the chart on page 25 
why it is that the White House is be- 
coming concerned about the highway 
problem. 

Annual spending on maintenance and 
improvement of the highway system has 
increased only about 18 per cent since 
the prewar years, in terms of prewar 
dollars. Yet the number of motor vehicles 
in use has gone up 71 per cent—from 
30.6 million to 58 million today. 

In the next 15 years the number of 
motor vehicles is expected to increase by 
more than one third. But the road net- 
work is not being improved and ex- 
panded to provide for such growth. At 
the present rate of spending, the im- 
provements are not even keeping up 
with the rate of deterioration and ob- 
solescence. 

The American Association of State 
Highway Officials estimated in 1950 that 
the cost of modernizing the road system 
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How States Size Up 
Their Highway Needs 


Ala. 
Ariz. 
Ark. 
Calif. 
Colo. 
Conn. 


SG. 
S. Dak. 
Tenn. 
Texas 
Utah 
Vt. 
Va. 
Wash. 
W. Va. 
Wis. 
Wyo. 
BD: &. 
Hawaii 
P.R. 
Total 


Miles Needing Cost 


Improvement (millions) 
7,183 $ 315.4 
4,282 229.4 

14,744 616.2 
11,061 2,707.1 
2,970 329.9 
1,062 692.1 
1,386 126.0 
6,765 830.4 
11,310 840.0 
4,503 265.1 
7,832 1,480.2 
9,341 727.5 
24,776 943.8 
14,653 575.8 
16,315 839.3 
5,998 422.5 
1,657 157.8 
5,724 652.0 
3,380 961.1 
17,912 792.1 
16,708 614.3 
8,954 272.7 
17,410 771.4 
6,177 381.6 
8,446 KS 
2,899 134.5 
1,780 172.8 
2,055 1,664.6 
4,279 296.2 
14,969 2,886.2 
4,667 490.4 
11,200 264.1 
7,100 1,740.0 
12,065 765.5 
6,241 390.6 
8,652 1,348.0 
264 173.9 
8,384 262.5 
11,653 354.1 
10,547 889.7 
29,304 1,441.3 
3,799 284.0 
1,785 173.2 
14,481 691.8 
6,894 738.4 
11,721 1,V723 
19,280 1,192.0 
2,944 159.4 
78 ble BB 
412 48.9 
1,280 230.0 


429,282 $34,951.3 


Source: American Association of State 
Highway Officials. 








would be about 29 billion dollars. Since 
then, improvement werk has been going 
on faster than ever before, but the defi- 
ciencies have increased even faster. By 
last year, the Association estimated, the 
cost of needed highway work had climbed 
to 35 billion dollars. Now, if the program 
were spread over a 10-year period, it 
would cost 50 billion dollars. That is the 
estimate of Hal H. Hale, executive sec- 
retary of the Association. 

Even so, that’s only part of the bill. 
The States spend, each year, 4 billion 
dollars just to maintain anc operate the 
present roads, not counting any expense 
for improvements of federal-aid high- 
ways. In 10 years, that adds up to 40 bil- 
lion dollars. This makes the grand total 
for a 10-year program 90 billion dollars. 

No public-works program of such 
magnitude ever before has been proposed 
by an American President. All the public- 
works and relief spending of the New 
Deal years. from 1934 to 1941, totaled 
only 19 billion dollars. 

Mr. Eisenhower, nevertheless, is clear- 
ly determined to push his road program 
until Congress and the States adopt it, 
regardless of the cost and the Adminis- 
tration’s budget-balancing effort. 

He has just put a committee of Cab- 
inet members to work on a study of 
transportation problems, including the 
highways, and told them to give him a 
report by December 1. He says trans- 
portation must be given “top priority in 
our planning.” He wants the State Gover- 
nors to work out a plan with him that he 
can present to Congress when the next 
session opens in January. 

The President wants it to be a State- 
planned and State-managed enterprise, 
with the Federal Government giving only 
leadership to pull it together on a 
national scale. The Federal Government 
also would help share the financial bur- 
den. Under the current Federal-Aid 
Highway program to improve 673,000 
miles of the country’s primary and 
secondary roads, the federal and State 
governments split the cost. 

Getting money of the magnitude re- 
quired for the program is the prime 
problem. 

Many of the States have been finan- 
cially strapped even by their present 
modest road-building programs. Their 
money shortage was the first thing the 
State Governors thought of when the 
President on July 12 sent them his pro- 
posal for a “grand plan” of road improve- 
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ment. They were holding their annual 
conference at Lake George, N. Y. 

Many objected, for to them the plan 
meant that the Federal Government 
would continue to collect gasoline taxes 
to support its share of road construction. 
And, only the day before, they had re- 
solved that the Federal Government 
should leave that revenue source solely 
to the States. Although some sharply 
criticized the proposal as more Wash- 
ington meddling in local affairs, nearly 
all agreed on the need for such a 
program. 

The gas tax, however, is not the key 
to the problem of financing this pro- 
gram. The program’s too big for that. -All 
the revenues that the States and the Fed- 
eral Government together receive from 
gasoline and other highway-user taxes 
and fees amount to only about 4 billion 
dollars a year. The annual cost of the 90- 
billion-dollar program will be 9 billion 
dollars. 

A large proportion of even that 4 bil- 
lion is not spent on roads. If it were 
devoted to highway purposes, it would 
come much closer to supplying the funds 
needed. The Federal Government diverts 
about half its gas-tax receipts from high- 
way improvement to general uses. Simi- 
lar diversion goes on in most of the 
States. 

Toll roads were suggested by the 
President as one means of paying for 
the program. But toll roads, experience 
shows, can be made to pay for them- 
selves only on the most heavily traveled 
highways, and these are a tiny propor- 
tion of the total. Less than 1,000 miles 
of toll roads is in use today. If 20,000 
miles of toll roads were built, that would 
still be only one half of 1 per cent of 
all the federal-aid highways. 

Some highway authorities suggest 
higher gasoline taxes, But any moderate 
increases would add relatively little in 
revenues. 

More money from general tax sources, 
chiefly income taxes, has been suggested. 
Today only about 20 per cent of road- 
construction funds comes from general 
sources. In the 1920s, general tax sources 
supplied about 80 per cent of the road 
funds, and only 20 per cent came from 
highway users. 

Borrowing appears to be the most 
likely way by which any large sums will 
be raised by the States. Frank J. Lausche, 
Democratic Governor of Ohio, suggests 
that the Federal Government lend to 
the States or buy their highway bonds 
if private investors demand too much 
interest. Another suggestion is that the 
Federal Government guarantee the road 
bonds of States or communities instead 
of lending directly. 

A combination of these methods might 
get official sanction. The President spoke 
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HERE’S THE REAL BASIS 
OF THE HIGHWAY PROBLEM 


Cars, trucks and busses on the road: 


15 years ago . . 30.6 mil. 
Now ..... 58.0 mil. 
15 years from now 81.5 mil. 


WHY BILLIONS ARE URGED» 
FOR NEW HIGHWAYS 


Since prewar 1940— 


Number of cars on the 0 
highways has increased . . . . 7 ‘ % 


Mileage traveled on high- 79% 


ways has increased ...... 


dollars) has increased . ... . 


Highway spending (constant ] 8% | 
( 
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of using “many ways” to accomplish the 
financing. 

Mr. Eisenhower gave no details of his 
road-building plans. Since he wants the 
States to take the lead, he doesn’t want 
to present them with a blueprint. 

In general terms, however, he ex- 
plained that he wanted the nation to 
take one big, over-all look at its roads, 
then plan and carry out a program that 
will bring the entire roadway system up 
to date. The Federal-Aid Highway pro- 
gram has been nibbling piecemeal at the 
giant problem since 1921, but it is losing 
ground rather than catching up. 

Military requirements are making good 
highways more important than ever. 
Modern mechanized forces can’t move 
without them. Civilian populations need 
them for rapid evacuation of cities in 
case of atomic attack. Industry needs 
them for rapid dispersal. 

These are some of the considerations 
that will be emphasized in the coming 
drive for the “grand plan.” 

When road construction on such a gi- 
gantic scale gets started, practically every 
community will be affected. The table on 
page 24 shows the needs of each State 
as listed in the latest survey by the As- 
sociation of State Highway Officials. 

In even the 35-billion-dollar program 
proposed by the highway officials, Cali- 


fornia and New York each estimated 
they needed about 3 billion dollars’ 
worth of road work. Ohio estimated 2 
billion. More than a billion each was 
required by Illinois, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Texas, West Virginia and Wis- 
consin. Almost a billion each was needed 
by Massachusetts, Iowa and Tennessee. 

Engineers figure that 84,000 bridges 
should be erected or rebuilt; that 472,- 
000 miles of highways should be im- 
proved. Current programs call for prac- 
tically no construction of new roads, 
only for streamlining of the present 
network. Roads will be widened, flat- 
tened, straightened, resurfaced. 

Some States are eager to get rid of 
all their three-lane highways, consider- 
ing them death traps. They want four- 
lane, divided highways. They want their 
9 or 10-foot lanes widened to 12 feet. 
In urban areas, parking facilities will be 
part of the plan. Mr. Eisenhower men- 
tioned that specifically. 

Roads will be built to sustain the 
weight of trucks and military vehicles 
that are likely to be manufactured in 
the future. Engineers now are pointing 
out that a limit to truck weights must 
be set before they can specify the com- 
position of road slabs or the structure 
of bridges that wil! bear the stresses of 
future traffic. 


The work will provide a large new 
market for producers of concrete, steel, 
stone, other construction materials and 
road-building machinery. Once the job 
is done and traffic can move more freely 
and rapidly, the financial benefits will 
flow to automobile and tire manufac- 
turers, to the gasoline and travel indus- 
try. All commerce will be made more 
efficient through easier, quicker move- 
ment of goods. 

The nation’s wheels now are slowed 
down by rolling on highways that are 
outgrown and neglected. The big lag in 
construction came in the war and post- 
war years. 

Even the nation’s major network, the 
40,000 miles which the Government calls 
the “National System of Interstate High- 
ways,” is in bad shape. 

Most of the rural mileage of the system 
has not been improved since the mid- 
1930s. Only 5,200 miles of it are as much 
as 24 feet wide. In 21,000 different sec- 
tions, there are unsafe visibility condi- 
tions, such as hills, bad curves and 
roadside obstructions. 

The outlook for road improvement, 
however, at last is good. Defense needs, 
highway safety and long-range planning 
for commerce appear to have swung the 
balance. The big remaining question: 
money. 
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This is the National System of Interstate Highways. 
It gets first call on funds for road improvements. 
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How many times has a glove like this on the hand of a mainte- 
nance worker gripped a wrench to repair a valve in your plant? 
How many of those times could have been avoided if the valves 
had been better ones from the start? 
The big advantage of quality valves like Crane is in the per- 
formance they deliver with less maintenance. Just one repair job 
can, and often does, cost many times the difference in price be- 
tween a “‘bargain’’ valve and a Crane quality valve. 
So today as you seek ever more intently for ways to cut costs, 
look for the kind of valve dependability that cuts down your piping = 
upkeep. Buy better for lower ultimate cost. That’s always real ‘ 
thrift. It’s the reason why so many Crane valves and fittings are : TH # j FTY 


going into service today. 
Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. B UY ER 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas. 
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ANOTHER 16 BILLIONS FOR ALLIES 


Aid to Rise for Those Who Stick to the U.S. 


Billions more in dollar aid for 
U. S. friends abroad are assured 
now, regardless of what hap- 
pens in Indo-China. 

Appeal of free dollars is being 
counted on to keep the West's 
alliance intact. With more coun- 
tries to arm, the rate of spend- 
ing is going up, not down. 

This is how 16 billions is to 
be added to 50 billions already 
given since World War Il. 


An end to shooting war in Indo- 
China is not to mean a big cutback in 
the flow of dollar aid abroad. Instead, 
the outpouring of billions is being as- 
sured now for a long time to come, 
with no end in sight. 

All that’s necessary to get these dol- 
lars, allies of this country are given to 
understand, is to keep on the good side 
of the American Government. 

That is the fact being impressed on 
the minds of Western diplomats at this 
time, as they wrestle with the problems 
of the world. It is found to be a major 
influence at moments when U.S. allies 
toy with the idea of nestling down beside 
the Russians. 

In the bargaining sessions that go on 
in Geneva, in Berlin, in other spots 
around the world, the Communists make 
demands, try to drive hard deals, even 
threaten war. Allies, at times, show signs 
of being impressed. It is then, U.S. offi- 
cials believe, that thoughts turn to Amer- 
ican aid. Those dollars and the things 
they buy help reduce the urge to ap- 
pease Communists, tend to restore the 
bonds of alliance. 

That conclusion, at least, is at the bot- 
tom of present American policy. 

To back up this American policy, Con- 
gress is providing President Eisenhower 
with authority to give away more bil- 
lions of new dollars. When action is com- 
pleted on latest aid plans, there will be 
more than 16 billion dollars available or 
promised—12.8 billions in “mutual se- 
curity” funds and 3.4 billions in special 
programs involving gifts and investment 
credits. This is in addition to what the 
Government paid for surplus food that 
the President is getting authority to 
give away. 
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It means that dollars for aid to this 
country’s allies, instead of drying up at 
this time, are being made available for 
spending at about the present rate for 
at least three years ahead. 

What's happening, specifically, is 
this: Congress is in the process of approv- 
ing 3.1 billion dollars more for the mu- 
tual-security aid program. That promise 
of money, plus an added 600 million 
in reconstruction funds, will be added to 
the 12.5 billion in foreign aid approved 
in previous years but not yet spent. It 
brings to 16.2 billion the amount au- 
thorized for help to this country’s 
friends abroad. 

Actual spending of foreign-aid funds 
is rising at this time, too, even though 
“authorization” bills are smaller than in 
past years. Aid had been running at 
about 5 billions yearly, reached 5.7 bil- 
lions in the Government year ended 
June 30. It is scheduled to reach 6 bil- 
lions for the year that began July 1. 

Why this aid will continue on a large 
scale now, regardless of what happens 
in Indo-China, can be seen by a look at 
U.S. friends and allies around the world. 

The Far East, in particular, is down 
for more aid, not less, in the period 
ahead. 

Indications are that dollars going for 
the Indo-China war, at the rate of nearly 
a billion yearly, will be shifted to other 
nations in Southeast Asia when, with that 
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war ended, other Communist attacks 
can be expected. Thailand already is 
promised a major aid program. More 
money can be expected, too, for others 
in the line of fire—Burma, Malaya, In- 
donesia, Laos, Cambodia, even more- 
remote Australia, New Zealand, Formosa 
and the Philippines. 

A Southeast Asia alliance, which Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles is try- 
ing to form, would mean more military 
burdens for countries in that part of the 
world, or with interests in that area, with 
U.S. paying a major share. 

In addition, Korea is certain to need 
large amounts of new military aid if 
more South Korean units are to be 
formed to replace U.S. Army units 
there, as planned. And efforts are being 
made now to get Japan started on its 
rearmament, for which U.S. would pay 
much of the cost. 

Western Europe, which got 2.3 bil- 
lions in direct arms aid alone in the yea 
just ended, must have more than a bil- 
lion yearly just to keep its present forces 
up to date and supplied, according to 
one study just made for the Government 
To pay for the scheduled expansion of 
European strength will cost more. Then 
there are firm commitments to pay for 
new bases in Spain, to support a com- 
bat-aircraft program in Britain, to com- 
plete a vast network of jet airfields across 
Europe. 

Rearmament of Western Germany, not 
yet started, is assumed to be near, with 
the cost to be borne at least in part by 
free dollar aid from the United States. 

Moslem countries are in line now for 
increased aid. The Turks are just start- 
ing to be re-equipped with jet planes 
and heavy ordnance equipment. This 
will be costly, and means, too, that they 
will be needing more jet fuel, spare parts 
and replacements. These needs will grow 
as their forces become more mechanized. 
Iran, in turn, is due for an increase in 
arms aid. Pakistan is just beginning to get 
military aid from U.S. Iraq is to follow. 

Even in Latin America, pressure tor 
U.S. help keeps growing. 

Most of the non-Communist world 
now has a direct stake in plans to con- 
tinue U.S. help. Thirty-one countries, 
in both hemispheres and on every conti- 
nent, are receiving military aid at pres- 
ent. Otlers, notably Nehru’s India, 
get dollars in the form of economic aid of 
various kinds. Some, like France, are 
getting both types and could find them- 
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DOLLARS FOR ALLIES: 


P 


See” 


$12.5 billion 
$ 3.7 billion 
Total on hand or requested for allies . . $16.2 billion 


Already obligated . . $7] billion 
Not yet obligated . . $9.1 billion 


ACTUAL SPENDING: 


Spent for aid abroad in year just ended .. . 


MONEY AVAILABLE: 


Already available for aid but not yet spent ....... 


Additional dollars now being asked for aid ....... 


$ 5.7 billion 


Spending planned for the year just ahead ........ $ 6.0 billion 


IN OTHER WORDS, even though 
less money is being appropriated 
this year for aid abroad, the 


selves in serious financial trouble if U. S. 
aid were withheld. 

More countries are being added grad- 
ually to the list of those getting free U.S. 
dollars. This year, for the first time, Spain 
is on the list. So is Pakistan. Guatemala, 
its pro-Communist Government tossed 
out, is in line now for help. Thailand is 
added to the big-money list. Other coun- 
tries in Asia are very likely to be added 
during the year ahead. 

What the Russian world offers nations 
not its satellites, in exchange for co- 
operation, is somewhat less _ inviting. 
There are no free rubles, free arms 
or free economic aid to be had there. 
Markets for Western goods are offered, 
but payment for those goods, past ex- 
perience shows, often is difficult to col- 
lect. The biggest Russian offer usually 
is a cease-fire somewhere, and the price 
is a surrender of land or principles. 
Diplomats are finding that Russia’s best 
talking points turn out to be threats of 
some kind rather than gifts. 

From the U.S. Government, however, 
flow broad hints that the outpouring of 
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its free dollars may not continue auto- 
matically to those who fail to keep on 
the good side of the free world. Senators, 
for example, are warning that aid to 
Italy and France may be cut if those 
countries fail to approve the European 
Defense Community pact by year’s end. 

But an end to the over-all program 
for providing billions of dollars to allies 
each year is nowhere in sight. Only the 
list of receiving countries and the type 
of spending seems likely to change. And 
the rate of spending, even with an end 
to shooting war, promises to go up at a 
time when the sum spent or authorized 
for spending on aid since World War II 
approaches 67 billion. 

Since World War Il, one aid plan aft- 
er another has come along, each sup- 
posed, in fairly short order, to put the 
world on its feet. As each ended, new 
needs appeared. Cost of handing out 
these free dollars has never dropped 
below 4.6 billions a year. 

At first, the U.S. was to help with the 
most urgent postwar problems. It poured 
more than 10 billion dollars into Europe 





rate of spending is going up 
and the backlog of funds 
available is large. 
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and the Far East for relief, through the 
armed forces and the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 
More billions were given in individual 
loans, in international bank credits. 

The U.S. hoped this would be enough 
to pave the way for recovery. But it 
wasn't. Then came the Marshall Plan, at 
a cost of 8.6 billions—supposed to make 
Europe self-supporting in a few years. 

Next it appeared that recovery alone 
would not be enough unless backed by 
military power. So the mutual-security 
program was devised, at a cost to date 
of about 15 billions. 

Now, with 16 billions more available 
or promised, the feeling is becoming in- 
escapable that gifts of free dollars cost- 
ing billions a year can be counted on as 
a “normal” part of the U.S. budget for 
at least as long as the “cold war” con- 
tinues—which could mean indefinitely. 


For the views of Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles on foreign aid and 
relations of the U.S. with its allies, see 
page 73. 
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When an Industry Gets Sick .. . 


Business Can Be Good, Even Where Job Cuts Are Big 


Is the hard-coal industry dy- 
ing? Mines are closing, miners 
are out of work throughout 
northeast Pennsylvania. 

Yet no real depression is oc- 
curring. New _ industries are 
being developed. Anthracite 
operators, seeking new markets, 
talk of a comeback. 

Here is how one region man- 
ages to survive when its main 
industry falls into hard times. 


WILKES-BARRE, Pa. 


In this five-county area of northeast 
Pennsylvania, one of the nation’s basic 
industries appears, outwardly, to be 
dying. This industry is hard-coal min- 
ing. 

Anthracite, once considered essential 
for heating, has been slipping ever since 
the 1920s, when natural gas and fuel oil 
began invading its markets. But now it is 
sinking fast. The industry, which, at its 
peak in World War I, employed 180,000 
men, now provides work for only 34,000. 
Production, once 100 million tons a year, 
is down to 25 million tons. 

Many question whether the anthracite 
industry, unless it finds new markets and 
undergoes drastic changes, can ever re- 
cover its former prosperity. 

In the last 18 months, 67 mines or sec- 
tions of mines have shut down, throwing 
17,500 miners out of jobs. In all, 75,000 
people—nearly 18 per cent of the area’s 
entire labor force—are out of work in 
the region shown by the map on this 
page. This region produces nearly all of 
the nation’s hard coal. It. has become 
one of the country’s worst pockets of un- 
employment. 

Yet no real depression—as measured 
in terms of the 1930s—is occurring, even 
here. Almost normal life goes on. Shop- 
pers throng the stores of Wilkes-Barre 
and Scranton. People go right on buying 
new cars, nearly as many as a year ago. 

Savings, too, keep growing. Wilkes- 
Barre’s banks and building and loan as- 
sociations report a gain of 19 million dol- 
lars in savings in the last four years. 

Thousands of women, holding their 
jobs or acquiring new ones as their min- 
ing husbands are laid off, have helped 
sustain the area’s economy. 
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Business, in general, holds up surpris- 
ingly well. 

The big questions, though, concern 
the future. 

Can hard coal make a comeback? If 
not, can this area find some other way 
to make a prosperous living? 

The answers may emerge from plans 
just now getting under way. The outlook 


Scranton, leading the way in this di- 
rection, has acquired many new facto- 
ries, mostly built by public subscription. 
It is after more. Wilkes-Barre and Hazle- 
ton have attracted manufacturers of elec- 
tronics equipment, furniture, bedding 
and_ shoes. Pittston, Pottsville and 


Shamokin now are making similar bids 
for new factories. 
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as viewed by those making the plans, is 
hopeful, though not rosy. 

A quick comeback by coal is not fore- 
seen, although operators hope to stab- 
ilize the industry soon, after the current 
sharp retrenchment is completed. Even- 
tually, however, it is hoped that new 
markets for hard coal can be found, 
new processes for making it useful can 
be developed. 

New industries, meantime, are being 
developed—not only as a temporary sub- 
stitute, but as a long-range supplement 
for coal. Already these new industries are 
taking up some of the slack. They ac- 
count, in part, for the strength that busi- 
ness is maintaining. 
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The hope is that the economy of the 
entire area, once built almost entirely 
around coal, can be diversified. This, 
many feel, would assure the area’s eco- 
nomic future, whether anthracite mining 
revives or dies. 

This program of diversification, how- 
ever, runs into difficulties. It will take a 
lot of new industry to make up for the 
recent loss of mining jobs. Fewer manu- 
facturers than formerly are seeking new 
plant locations. Those who are, more- 
over, often employ mostly women, as in 
apparel and textile plants. This tendency 
to employ women already has given rise 
to complaints that “women work while 
men remain idle.” 
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Temporarily, governmental programs 
are helping cushion the shock. More than 
52,000 laid-off workers are collecting un- 
employment benefits. Many oldsters are 
getting federal and union retirement 
pensions. Here, the nation is seeing a 
test of how such programs can help to 
avert a serious depression. 

Special State and federal projects to 
create temporary jobs also are being 
promoted. Some new highway construc- 
tion is considered likely. A program for 
protecting mines from flooding may win 
federal financing. 

In the long run, however, many mine 
operators still pin their hopes on this 
area’s major resource: hard coal. 

The trouble now with hard coal is 
that it has lost its chief market. Once it 
was the nation’s primary fuel for space 
heating, used in millions of homes and 
office buildings. Now much of this is done 
by natural gas or fuel oil. The trend away 
from anthracite grew rapidly after World 
War II. Suddenly, hard-coal operators 
found themselves with more coal than 
they could sell. Operators, hoping for 
a revival in anthracite demand that 
never materialized, had delayed closing 
many inefficient mines that no longer 
were needed. 

Finally, last year, producers decided 
something drastic had to be done. They 
began a big retrenchment program. The 
less productive and high-cost mines were 
closed. Production was shifted and con- 
centrated into the most efficient mines. 
Operators are trimming costs, trying to 
stabilize their shrinking industry. 

The results are to be seen on every 
hand. Idle coal breakers dot the country- 
side. There are empty stores on Main 
Streets, many vacant dwellings. 
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WHEN THE MINES SHUT DOWN . 
. . unemployment compensation helps—temporarily 


Towns such as Shamokin, Summit 
Hill, Coaldale, Nanticoke, Lansford and 
Nesquehoning have very little other in- 
dustry. Some of them are going steeply 
downhill. Population has dwindled. Ta- 
maqua, hard hit by mine layoffs, also 
has lost its railroad shops. Mahanoy City, 
until recently, had three movie houses. 
Now it is down to one. 

Hope for a comeback by anthracite is 
based chiefly on the possibilities of find- 
ing new uses for it, new markets to re- 
place the homes it used to heat. For 
some of these potential markets, the in- 
dustry must change its product—hard 
coal must be converted into gases, or per- 
haps into liquid fuels. 





A TRAILER FACTORY MOVES IN... 


—United Press 


... and takes up some of the slack 
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One big potential, still in the research 
stage, lies in chemical uses of gases de- 
rived from anthracite. Projects under way 
contemplate conversion of coal into “syn- 
thesis” gas for making such things as am- 
monia, methanol and formaldehyde. Such 
a gas, or the methane that can be pro- 
duced from anthracite by further process- 
ing, might also be used as a fuel, sup- 
plementing or competing with natural 
gas. 

Synthetic gasoline can be made from 
hard coal, industry leaders say, at a cost 
only a little higher than gasoline from 
petroleum. Synthetic gasoline might be- 
come commercially profitable if the cost 
can be reduced a bit more, or if the 
need for it should become more urgent. 

Another possibility lies in wider use of 
anthracite as industrial fuel. Factories 
and public utilities already buy about 
30 per cent’ of all anthracite. They take 
the small-sized, cheaper grades. To en- 
large this market materially, the price of 
hard coal must be reduced. This seems to 
call for more mechanization, and some 
producers already are installing new ma- 
chines, 

Then, too, there is a prospect that an- 
thracite may come into use as a substi- 
tute for coke in the blast furnaces of the 
steel industry. Experiments in this direc- 
tion are now getting under way, with 
hope for development of a new outlet. 

Any or all of these potentialities will 
take considerable time to develop. But, 
in the minds of men who run the hard- 
coal industry, there is no doubt that 
some will prove out. 

One anthracite executive summed up 
the outlook, as he sees it, this way: 

“The hard-coal industry may change 
its form. But it won't die.” 
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A YEAR MORE OF COSTLY COFFEE 


Supply Is Catching Up, but Price Drop Isn‘t Near 


You'll have to wait a while 
for cheaper coffee. 

It's true that production is up. 
Latin America is losing its grip 
on the market. An official inquiry 
shows that the big coffee boom 
is a thing of the past. Prices seem 
to be steady. 

But there's still a world short- 
age. It will be a year before you 
can expect to pay much less for 
coffee. 


American housewives are to find 
plenty of coffee on the grocers’ shelves 
during the next 12 months—but they'll 
have to wait some time for that hoped- 
for drop in coffee prices. 

Indications now are that the coffee- 
price spiral, which caused so much re- 
sentment among U. S. buyers last winter, 
has leveled off. Production is about to 
overtake demand in the world markets. 
In the months ahead, U.S. families may 
be able to save a few pennies no'v and 
then in coffee “specials” at their grocery 
stores. By the middle of next year, say 
coffee experts, a steady downward trend 
in coffee prices should begin. 

This qualified good news comes from 
U.S. Government trade specialists and 
coffee importers as they study produc- 
tion reports at the beginning of the 
1954-55 harvest in Latin-American and 
African coffee-producing areas. 

Facts on the coffee situation are now 
being assembled by the Federal Trade 
Commission as it completes an inquiry 
into charges that Brazilian and U.S. 
speculators were responsible for last win- 
ters boom. That boom sent the average 
retail price of coffee skyrocketing from 
about 95 cents a pound to current levels 
of around $1.35 or more. 

These are some of the facts that have 
been presented to investigators: 

® Conditions in the coffee market are 
such that it would be difficult for specu- 
lators again to capitalize on a shortage— 
if that is what happened last winter. 

e New plantings, made four to five 
years ago in most parts of the coffee- 
producing world, are beginning to come 
in with crops. There is a new Brazilian 
coffee shrub that promises yields of 5 to 
10 times as much as that from average 
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. . . ON THE SHELVES 
Next year: more of it 


plantings now in production. Coftee acre- 
age in the major coffee-producing coun- 
tries of the world is up as much as 10 
per cent since the end of World War II. 
Next year, production should overtake 
demand. 

© Coffee drinkers, in the future, will 
not be quite so dependent on Brazilian 
output as they are now. At present, Bra- 
zil alone accounts for about 45 per cent 
of the world’s coffee production. Other 
Latin-American countries, however, are 
beginning to raise their output substan- 
tially. African plantations, which now ac- 
count for only 12 per cent of the world’s 
supply, are also making big gains— 
though it will be many years before 
they get a big slice of the world trade. 

e There are also signs that coffee 
drinking, particularly in the U.S., is less 
popular than it used to be. As prices 
mounted, American coffee drinkers be- 
gan to turn to other beverages. Trade 
reports show that tea consumption in 
the United States has increased 10 to 12 
per cent over last year—while coffee con- 
sumption has declined 6 to 8 per cent. 

All in all, the rush to buy up Latin- 
American coffee now appears to be a 
thing of the past. Much of last year’s 
heavy buying by U.S. importers was a 
stockpiling move, based on reports that 
a frost had severely damaged Brazil's 
1954-55 crop. Now U.S. coffee inven- 
tories are larger than normal. 

This means that much of the coffee to 
be sold in American grocery stores dur- 
ing coming months will be furnished 
from existing reserves, rather than from 
new imports. May and June coffee ship- 
ments from Brazil dropped off to post- 
war lows, and the Brazilian Government, 
which pegged the price of exported cof- 
fee at 87 cents a pound, is having to buy 
up some of its own coffee. Complaints 
are beginning to be heard in Brazil and 
elsewhere that prices will have to come 
down if Latin-American countries hope 
to dispose of this year’s crop. 

It’s still too early, however, to expect 
prices to start falling. World production 
is running almost 2 per cent behind 
world demand for coffee. Another frost 
in coffee-producing areas this year could 
even send prices up a little. 

All that can really be predicted for 
the next few months is that coffee prices 
will stay at about what they are now. 
Facts coming to light under official in- 
quiry, however, show a definite turning 
point ahead for next year. 
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Cars 


BONNEVILLE... 
Low, sleek Pontiae 
features a plexiglass 
canopy over the 
driver compartment, 


tomorrow .::. 





cooled! 


WILDCAT Il... 
Sports convertible 
by Buick features 
“flying wing” 
front fenders. 








CORVAIR... 
Exciting sports coupe 
by Chevrolet with 
“fast back”? styling. 








moet; 6 1 





CUTLASS... 
Dynamo on wheels 
by Oldsmobile, 
with 250-h.p. 
“Rocket” Engine. 


New ideas on wheels! And Harrison is 
keeping pace with these low, super- 
streamlined General Motors “dream 
cars”. Behind each beautiful grille 

is a Harrison radiator . . . specially 
designed to cool the high-performance, 
high-powered engine. And no one is 
better equipped to design radiators 
for the cars of tomorrow than 





Harrison . . . leader in cooling the 
cars of today, For Harrison has the EL CAMINO 
“Aircraft styling” 
gives Cadillac’s 
“dream car” a rakish 
look of the future. 


facilities . . . research, manufacturing, 
engineering! And Harrison has the 
experience . . . experience gained in the 
production of more than 57,000,000 
radiators for cars, trucks and buses. 
If you have a cooling problem, 





look to Harrison for the answer! 











TEMPERATURES - 
_— HA RRISON 
TO 
Sat feo tae 
ORDER RADIATOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, LOCKPORT, N.Y 

















@ A mountain of tough polystyrene 
foam replaces a handful of tiny 
beads when they’re expanded the 
Koppers way. Poured into a simple 
mold and heated, the beads rise up 
like soap suds. Millions of tiny plas- 
tic bubbles are formed—all joined 
together in a tough, tight mass. This 
is Expandable Polystyrene—another 
miracle of Koppers Chemistry. It can 
be molded into desired shapes and 
density. It has insulating value higher 
than cork. It floats and is just the 
thing for life rafts or buoys; can be 
molded into toys and displays that 








combine light weight and intricate 
shapes. It can be painted. If you 
would like more information on this 
promising new plastic, just write to 
us. Like many other products that 


so 


trace their origin to the chemistry of 
coal carbonization, Expandable 
Polystyrene Beads are produced by 
Koppers Company, Inc., Pittsburgh 
19, Pennsylvania. 





PLASTICS 
® ae A other Koppera SP roduet 


Making plastics is just one way in which Koppers serves industry and you. Among its many products are 
chemicals, pressure-treated wood, road materials, protective coatings, creosote, flexible couplings, in- 
dustrial fans and piston rings. Koppers also designs and constructs coke ovens and integrated steel plants. 


OPPERS COMPANY, INC., PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 
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WHERE REDS ARE NO PROBLEM 


The Contented Belgian Congo—Working Hard for the West 


The Belgian Congo is a part of Africa that 
is rich, booming—and serene. 

Those are facts of real importance to the 
U.S. and its allies. The Congo is a treasure 


trove of uranium, cobalt, other strategic min- 
erals. Native unrest in this Belgian colony 
could put a serious crimp in U.S. stockpiles. 


Still, in the midst of a continent seething with 


racial troubles, everybody seems happy. Liv- 


ing standards are among Africa’s highest. 

Are things really all they seem? This dis- 
patch by a member of the Board of Editors of 
U.S. News & World Report gives you a close 
look at a key area of Africa. 





LEOPOLDVILLE, Belgian Congo 


If you're wondering whether there 
is any place in the world where the 
white man can hold his own against 
Communism and anti-Western agitation, 
you should come to the Belgian Congo 
and see what’s going on here. 

There is bustle and optimism in this 
colony, a domain one third the size of 
the U.S. 

Mines and smelters are turning out 
tens of thousands of tons of strategic 
materials every month for the U.S. 
and its allies. Going up the muddy, 
swirling Congo, you pass one old wood- 
burning paddle steamer after another, 
each drawing a long line of barges 
loaded with machinery, oil and new 
American automobiles for upriver ports. 

This is the heart of darkest Africa, 
famous for Stanley and Livingstone. It 
is still a colony where farms are oc- 
casionally plagued by lions, and where 
a telephone call across the country may 
take 24 hours to put through. A few 
tribes of pygmies continue to hunt with 
bow and arrow. 

But you ulso find that handsome 
villas grace the shores of Lake Kivu in 
the cool highlands of the East. Mis- 


sionaries are still to be found every- 
where, but they no longer occupy 


thatched huts in jungle clearings. In- 
stead, they run schools and _ hospitals 
in well-established communities and 
travel to the villages by jeep. 

The Belgian Congo, today, is one 
of the world’s richest producers of 
strategic minerals. In 1952 these ac- 
counted for about 240 million dollars’ 
worth of exports. The colony, that year, 
also exported about 40 million dol- 
lars’ worth of cotton, 32 million dollars’ 
worth of coffee, and 28 million dollars’ 
worth of palm oil. 
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The Congo is a colony of 80,000 
Europeans and 12 million natives, but 
the white man is very much in con- 
trol of the situation—and has definite 
plans for keeping it that way. Word 
from the Communists and from India’s 
Jawaharlal Nehru that colonialism in 
Africa is finished hasn’t reached the 
Belgians here at all. 

The Congo’s natives have no vote. 
Only a handful have ever been to a 
university or to any place outside the 
colony. Movies for the natives are 
censored. 

But in no part of Africa are you 
likely to find a higher standard of liv- 
ing for the native generally. Belgians 
work constantly to give the black men 
more economic benefits and_ security. 
Native workers get all or part of their 
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SIDE BY SIDE 
For natives: skilled jobs 


food free of charge, along with hos- 
pitalization and education. If they work 
for a big company, they get housing 
free. If they work for the Government 
or a private household, they get a 
housing allowance—plus other allowances 
such as fuel and transport. 

In Leopoldville and other cities, the 
Government is tearing down native slums 


and putting up large new “African 
cities” with modern, European-style 


housing. Belgian officials say that, in 
another three or four years, all ‘city- 
dwelling natives will have decent hous- 
ing, with adequate water supply, trans- 
port and even—in many cases—electricity. 

Natives also are admitted freely into 
skilled jobs. You see African drivers 
handling locomotives, and native cap- 
tains in charge of the Congo River 
paddle wheelers. In the gleaming new 
building of the Banque du Congo Belge, 
scores of native clerks are handling 
accounts—some of them wearing charm 
amulets to ward off evil spirits as 
they tot up figures. 

Here, you see no signs of organized 
agitation or Communism. The Belgian 
Congo looks like one of the West's 
safest, as well as richest, bets. 

Stability in the Belgian Congo is now 
a matter of prime interest to the U.S. 
industrial and military establishment. 
These are some of the colony's produc- 
tion figures: 

e Possibly 50 per cent of the free 
world’s uranium—all from a single mine 
at closely guarded Shinkolobwe. 

e Seventy per cent of the world’s 
cobalt, essential for heat-resistant steel 
in jet-propulsion engines, cutting tools 
and other special equipment. 

e Sixty-two per cent of the world’s 
industrial diamonds, an essential abra- 
sive for making precision instruments. 

In addition, the Congo produces 
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nearly 8 per cent of the world’s cop- 
per, about 8 per cent of its tin, siz- 
able quantities of zinc and manganese, 
and substantial amounts of other alloy 
metals such as cadmium, tantalum- 
colombite and tungsten. 

All of these make the Congo a major 
source of supply for U.S. stockpiles. 
American purchases of Congo minerals 
approach 50 million dollars annually— 
not including uranium, which is on the 
secret list, and industrial diamonds, 
which are handled through a European 
syndicate. 

Today, the colony is doing more 
trade with the U.S. than with any 
other country except Belgium itself. 
The United States takes 13 per cent 
of the Congo’s known output, plus all 
of its uranium. The colony gets about 
24 per cent of its imports irom the 
United States. 

U.S. military planners, too, are keep- 
ing an eye on a new air base being 
constructed at Kamina, midway across 
the waist of Africa. That base, now 
being used as a training school for 
Belgian pilots and native mechanics, 
could be expanded in an emergency 
to handle U.S. jet bombers. 

American diplomats, looking over 
these strategic assets, are relying on 
the Belgians’ ability to keep things 
running smoothly in the Congo. 

For Belgium, itself, the Congo—its 
only colony—is a bonanza without which 
the Belgian economy and the Belgian 
franc might collapse. In 1952, for in- 
stance, the Congo imported 150 million 
dollars’ worth of goods from Belgium, 
and furnished about 225 million dol- 
lars’ worth of raw materials to Bel- 
gian factories and distributors. On top 





PATERNALISM IN GOVERNMENT 


of that, Belgian shareholders get most 
of the dividends—amounting last year 
to more than 60 million dollars—paid out 
by the big Belgian companies operating 
in the Congo. 

Politically, the Congo is run almost 
entirely by the Governor General and 
about 5,000 hand-picked civil servants. 
Nobody, black or white, has the vote. 

This administration, however, works 
closely with the five big cartels that 
dominate the productive economy in 
this part of Africa. The Government 
has investments amounting, perhaps, to 
250 million dollars in the cartels. In 
turn, about two thirds of the Govern- 
ment’s revenue comes from the cartels 
in the form of taxes, royalties, divi- 
dends and import and export duties. 

Biggest of the cartels is Société Gé- 
nérale de Belgique. Its colonial prc‘fts 
last year amounted to 9.4 million dol- 
lars. One of its subsidiaries, Union 
Miniére du Haut Katanga—Africa’s larg- 
est copper producer—paid dividends of 
40 million dollars to its shareholders 
in 1952. 

The five cartels work closely to- 
gether, and the sum total of their assets 
and operations gives them a strong grip 
on the economy of the Congo. 

Within the Big Five, competition is 
keyed to a low pitch. There are no 
“price wars.” Wages and labor condi- 
tions do not vary greatly. A cartel is 
reluctant to start a new business in 
competition with existing firms controlled 
by another combine. 

Outside the Big Five, independent 
capitalists have found it difficult some- 
times to get a foot in the door. Cartels, 
since they control much of the trans- 
port and other essential services, can 
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make it easier—or more difficult—for 
an independent venture to succeed. 

Foreign investors have complained 
that the colonial Government, itself, 
has not encouraged independent ven- 
tures. It has usually demanded a large 
share of the control and profits of 
big projects, and can use its veto au- 
thority on the launching of industries 
or business firms that might compete 
with established companies. 

Result is that foreign investment in 
the Congo, until now, has not been 
high. U.S. investors hold minority in- 
terests in diamond mines, a textile mill 
and a veneer plant, and operate several 
small-scale industrial and distributing 
enterprises—but altogether it comes to 
only a few million dollars’ investment. 

Changes, however, appear to be on 
the way. On all sides, you hear Govern- 
ment officials saying that the welcome 
mat is out for American and other private 
capital. A loosening of monopoly powers 
seems to be in the making. 

Looking at the balance sheet of the 
Congo’s economy, you can see several 
reasons for this shift toward freer en- 
terprise. 

Prices for almost everything are high. 
An American-made air-conditioning unit 
that costs $300 in the U.S., for instance, 
costs $550 here. Lack of competition is 
blamed for inefficiency in some activities 
—road building, for instance, where hand 
labor is used on work that could be done 
by machines. 

More competition, say some Belgians, 
would lower prices and raise efficiency 
standards. But the main reason behind 
the trend toward freer enterprise is 
the fact that the economy is getting 
too big to wrap up into a tidy little 
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MODERNISM IN BUILDINGS 


Along with lions and pygmies, phonographs and sewing machines 
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Congo Mines Yield— 


URANIUM: About half 
the free world’s supply 


93) INDUSTRIAL 
DIAMONDS: 62 per 
cent of world production 


COBALT: 70 per cent of 
world production 


7 TIN: 8 per cent of 
world production 


COPPER: 8 per cent of 
world production 





— BELGIAN CONGO: One of the World’s | 


Richest Storehouses of Strategic Minerals 
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package controlled by a few big com- 
panies. 

The consumer economy is growing 
by leaps and bounds. The native’s share 
of income has risen considerably, and 
he is spending at least six times as 
much in real income as he did 10 
years ago. Africans are buying phono- 
graphs, sewing machines and well-made 
Western clothes. In recent years they’ve 
been buying bicycles at the rate of 
20,000 a month, and have started to 
shop around for motor scooters. 

That buying spree, Belgian colonial 
officials say, is going to continue. The 
Government has stepped up its mass- 
education program. Two thirds of the 
native children are now attending Gov- 
ernment or mission schools. More and 
more natives are stepping into skilled 
jobs, and moving to the cities. Leo- 
poldville’s population has increased by 
nearly 10 times in the last two decades. 

In the cities, you find a middle class 
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emerging among Africans—natives who 
run stores and even larger enterprises 
such as bus lines. Many now own their 
own homes. The Belgians have started to 
prepare some of the natives for profes- 
sional jobs and administrative responsi- 
bility by opening a university in the 
Congo. 

All of it points to a growing con- 
sumer market that the present economy 
of the Congo can’t begin to handle. 
Nearly 60 years’ continuous exploitation 
of raw materials has left the colony short 
on power, roads, railways and_ ports. 
Several new industries—ranging from 
mattresses to shoes—have been started, 
but they only scratch the surface of con- 
sumer demand here. 

As responsible Belgians see it, outside 
capital, much of it from the U.S., is go- 
ing to be needed in large doses. 

The Government has launched a 10- 
year development plan to build up pri- 
mary facilities, consumer industries and 
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social services for the native. That plan, 
it is estimated, will cost the colony about 
200 million dollars—half of it to come 
from private enterprise. That, say the 
Belgians, gives plenty of room to all 
comers who can lend a hand in building 
up industry and commerce. 

Best guess is that exploitation of raw 
materials will remain mostly in the hands 
of existing big companies. Outside cap- 
ital, however, will have a chance to show 
what it can do in building up trade and 
consumer industries. 

On the whole, things look good in 
this part of Africa, where U.S. interests 
are large and growing. There is an atmos- 
phere of confidence among Belgians and 
contentment among natives. The Congo’s 
rulers admit that it’s time for some cau- 
tious modifications in their economic and 
racial policies—but they can also point 
out that those policies have kept the 
Congo out of trouble for a long time and 
are likely to do so for years to come. 
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PHOTO 
REPORT 


A PRESIDENTIAL PRESS CONFERENCE: Where many big news stories get their start. 


r IS OUT OF WHITE HOUSE press conferences that the 
country now gets much of its big news. 


The President's press conference has become a ~ 


substitute for “question periods” in parliaments else- 
where. In U.S., reporters ask the questions. 

President Eisenhower, as a rule, answers direct 
questions once a week, on Wednesday. The cross- 
examination is transcribed, becomes a formal record. 

What the President says cannot be quoted directly, 
unless specifically authorized. Even so, with indirect 
quotation, Presidents often get into trouble with the 
answers they give. 

President Wilson, who began the practice ot hold- 
ing regular conferences with the press, put a ban on 
direct quotation, finally canceled all conferences. 








IKE’S LINK WITH THE PEOPLE 


Reporters Ask the Questions, President Gives the Answers 


President Harding removed the ban, soon found 
himself with an international incident due to a 
chance remark. He then required written questions, 
submitted in advance. Presidents Coolidge and 
Hoover continued this technique, answering only 
selected questions. Each held tew conterences. 
President Roosevelt stepped up press conferences 
to twice a week, answered all questions but required 
reporters to paraphrase his answers. President Tru- 
man later cut this schedule down to once a week. 
President Eisenhower, after 44 conferences, now 


goes to some lengths to bone up on answers to prob- ~~~ 


able questions, even conducts a preconterence “re- — 
an a with his assistants. Pictures that tollow show 
how his conferences are conducted. 
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I BOUND FOR HIS WEEKLY CONFERENCE, Mr. Eisen- y THE PRESIDENTIAL PARTY, leaving the West En- 
* hower leaves the White House at 10:27 a. m. * trance, includes Secret Service, press aides. 








3 ACROSS FROM THE WHITE HOUSE, the President r MR. EISENHOWER enters the baroque old build- 
°?® walks up to the old State-War-Navy Building. “ing, takes the elevator to the fourth floor. 


= PRESS AND RADIO correspondents, meanwhile, 6 CREDENTIALS are checked carefully as 140 to 200 
Peline up by 10:05 a. m. to enter Room 474. * reporters file in and take seats by 10:25 a. m. 
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PHOTO REPORT: 


Gite REPORTERS fill up the conference room, where SR THE PRESIDENT ARRIVES promptly at 10:30 a. m., 


treaty with U. S, Indians once was signed. greets reporters, makes a brief statement. 


$). QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS follow for about half an hour, ended by a reporter's ‘Thank you, Mr. President.” 
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14) REPORTERS RUSH to telephones in hall outside to 4 i MR. EISENHOWER LEAVES through a side room to 
* dictate bulletins and stories to their offices. * take an elevator as reporters start telephoning. 














the President leaves the old office 


12 OUTSIDE, 
* building, strides across West Executive Ave. 


| 3 BACK TO THE WHITE HOUSE, the President's party F THE PRESIDENT returns with his press aide 
*”* approaches the West door just after 11 a. m. * as his words are being flashed to the world. 
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You, too, can be 
Independent 
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The time it takes to travel somewhere has long been the 
limiting factor for many busy men and women. 


But when business puts a BEECHCRAFT on the company 
payroll, distant business and pleasure appointments are only 
short hours away...and there’s a thrill in going places as you 
travel on your own schedules, at your own convenience, in a 
fast, comfortable hurry. 


With travel time reduced as much as 75 per cent, the time 
saved can be spent on the things you want to do most. Your 
business can be run more efficiently with less lost motion. 
You can even save a little time for relaxation and recreation. 
Like hundreds of America’s foremost industrialists, you can 
be independent; there’s profit and pleasure in the ownership 
of a BEECHCRAFT. 


eechcraft 


Beech Aircraft Corporation, 
Wichita, Kansas, U.S. A. 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 
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>> At long last, after more than seven years, the "Freedom Line" is complete. 
This is the line drawn by the U.S. and its allies around the world. 

On one side of the line are the people ruled by Communists. On the other 

side are the non-Communist countries. A move by Communists to cross this line 

by force or by stealth could mean shooting war. It is that simple, that clear. 











>> The "Freedom Line" is not meant to be just a static defense line. 
Containment was the idea when the U.S. went to the aid of Greece in 1947. 
Job then was to hold the Communists, wall them in, behind a world-circling line. 
An active policy is in vogue now. Some Americans want action on a roll- 
back of Communist power. Some Europeans want action on a "coexistence" deal 
with Communists. But both want a clear line drawn between the two worlds. 
Communists, in the past, have moved into any area not clearly marked with 
"No Trespassing" signs. Now the U.S. has these signs posted around the world. 














>> In Southeast Asia, the missing segment of the "Freedom Line" has just 

been drawn by the U.S. Communists now know where they cannot hunt freely. 
Thailand is on the non-Communist side of the line. So is Burma. Well 

inside are British Malaya, Indonesia, the Philippines. Any move by Communists 

into these countries would be a move across the "Freedom Line," a clear violation 

of "No Trespassing" signs, a challenge to war involving the U.S. and its allies. 
Indo-China truce will fix the line in that part of the world. With the 

line drawn, U.S. is not committed to fight for the security of Laos, Cambodia 

or Vietnam. But the Reds are on notice a step across the line can mean trouble. 








>> Next move, already in progress, is to support the line, give it strength. 
In Europe, for example, NATO, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, has 
been built up by U.S. arms aid to support and defend the part of the "Freedom 
Line" that divides Europe between Communists and non=-Communists. 
In Southeast Asia, however, SEATO, a Southeast Asian Treaty Organization, 
modeled after NATO, may not work. India and other South Asian "neutrals" do 
not like the idea. As a substitute, the U.S., Britain and France now are agreed 
to try to set up a “united defense" organization that might include "neutrals." 











>> Trouble along the "Freedom Line" is certain. Only in the trackless Arctic, 

where the line swings north around Alaska, Canada and Greenland, is there calm. 
Elsewhere, through Europe, the Mediterranean, the Middle East, South 

Asia, Southeast Asia and the Far East, there is constant trouble. This line is 
the front line of global "cold war," the kind of war the Communists want. 


(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


>> On the fronts of "cold war," problems which have made trouble for a long, 
long time now appear to be closer to solutions. 
Trieste, Iran and Suez remain problems. But there's hope for all three. 





>> In Trieste, claimed by both Italy and Yugoslavia, there is agreement on 
a “temporary solution" to a conflict that seemed to have no solution at all. 
Italy gets the city of Trieste and the coastal zone between that city and 
the Italian frontier. Yugoslavia gets the bigger inland zone. Deal like 
this, proposed a year ago, was rejected. Time made it look better to both sides. 
In a case like Trieste, an agreement may be more valuable to the Western 
Alliance than many divisions of troops. Italy soon may be ready to enter 
the Balkan Alliance with Yugoslavia, Greece and Turkey. That will add new 
strength to the Eastern European segment of the line against Communists. 


>> In Iran, a group of U.S., British and Dutch oil companies expects to get 
an agreement by October 1 on how to get Iran's oil back into world markets. 
Next step, if the oil problem is settled, is to get Iran into the defense 
alliance of Turkey and Pakistan to guard the frontiers of the Middle East. 


>> In Egypt, there suddenly appears to be new hope for settlement of the Suez 
Canal dispute. Britons, Egyptians are talking again after a nine-month silence. 
Deal on Suez would give Egypt a zone now guarded by 80,000 British troops. 
About 4,000 of these troops would stay in Suez as technicians to help 
operate airfields and equipment. Another 4,000 would be moved to the island of 
Cyprus. Perhaps 2,000 would go to guard British airfields in Libya, next to Egypt. 
Troops for Britain, thus freed, might total 70,000. Actually, the British 
have so spread their 12 divisions around the world that not a single regular 
combat division is available in Britain itself. In an emergency in Europe, right 
now, Britain could send only three divisions of part-time reserve troops. 
Talk in Cairo, thus, may result in more troops for Western Europe. 























>> New troubles, of course, may take the place of the worn-out old ones. 
French North Africa, for example, could explode into a mess of shooting 
much closer to home, and thus more dangerous for France than Indo-China's war. 
U.S., too, has a bigger stake in Morocco and Tunisia than in Indo-China. 
Morocco's U.S.=-built air bases and Tunisia's French-built naval bases both 
would be available to U.S. forces in a big war through the NATO agreements. 
In a little war, a North African revolt against the French, these bases 
could be lost. But France, it seems, has learned a lot in Indo-China. 
Premier Mendés-France talks of a "new deal" for Moroccan and Tunisian 
native nationalists. He hopes to strengthen France by wooing and winning these 
North Africans with offers of more real self-government. It's a gamble. 














>> A vital segment of the defense line against Communism runs through Germany. 
To defend it, the U.S. wants a European Army in which Germans may serve. For two 
years the French have withheld approval. Delay irks the Germans, helps Russia. 
U.S. and Britain now are agreed to give Germany its sovereignty unless the 
French approve the united-army plan quickly. A sovereign West Germany, the U.S. 
hopes, will create its own Army and use it to help defend the "Freedom Line." 
That, U.S. officials abroad agree, would be a big gamble, too. 
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SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 


| | WASHINGTON, D. C. 





The Southern Serves the South 


‘SY 
- AES, THINGS ARE REALLY HUMMING in the 


busy-as-a-bee Southland these days, as the South 
continues to expand and to diversify its great new 
economic strength. 


Along the Southern Railway System alone during the 
past ten years, well over 3,000 new factories and large 
distribution warehouses were established and 1,424 
major enlargements were made to existing plants. 


Today, the modern Southland is heading into an 
exciting new economic era. The great developments 
now taking place in Southern industry, agriculture 
and commerce foretell spectacular new opportunities 


ahead for all who... 
**Look Ahead — Look South!” 


Horry , weeps 


President 














Bows | 


Mec. Washington TV | 


| $9,625 
| Vendome by 
CONCORD 








Use America’s only “3-state one-station 
TV network” and save — in just ll 

weeks of a half-hour weekly program—_ | 
the cost of a $2,625 Vendéme by Con- 
cord Watch. | 


Average time costs run 54% less than the com- 
bined cost of the three TV stations giving next 
best coverage. 





ROLLS OVER 3 STATES 


] 
Mt. Washington’s more-than-a-mile 
high TV station covers most of the 
three states of Maine, New Hampshire 
and Vermont. On the air in August. 





Covers virtually all the families local 
TV stations do and reaches thousands of 
families they cannot reach. TV homes: 


219,461 as of April 30 - RETMA. 









CBS-ABC Channel 8 


Mt. Washingtnn TV > 
WMTW | 


Represented nationally by | 
HARRINGTON, RIGHTER & PARSONS, Inc. 
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LONELIEST BATTLEFIELD 


HANOI-—The first thing that strikes 
a visitor to the Red River delta is that 
this must be the loneliest battlefield in 
the world. 

There are no lines, no bunkers or set 
fields of fire except around the forts. 
There are men working in the fields, 
women working in the villages and chil- 
dren playing in the mud that is every- 
where. Friend and foe are indistinguish- 
able. There is a vast, ominous quiet over 
the whole countryside, broken only by 
the drone of warplanes overhead or the 
slap-slap of rubber boots in the mud. 

A turn in the road, and you find your- 
self looking at the Red River navy, a 
flotilla of former American LST’s, con- 
verted into river gunboats in a manner 
that would turn a U.S. admiral’s hair 
white. The LST’s are armored with steel 
plate. They mount 120-mm. mortars, 
automatic rifles, grenade launchers and 
even turrets from cannibalized tanks. 

In the bows of the LST’s crouch the 
Vietnamese commandos—for the LST’s 
have not lost their primary function, the 
ability to beach themselves in shallow 
water and disgorge troops and supplies. 
On the Red River, which ranges from 
100 yards wide at narrow points to a 


mile wide near Hanoi, the only way to 
crash a river blockade is to land troops 
and clean out the ambushers. 

An ambush, however, is not an easy 
thing to anticipate or to destroy, even 
with superior force. 

On the edge of a village, burning 
violently and spouting puffy clouds of 
smoke, a Vietnamese captain casually 
examines the body of a'dead Viet Minh 
guerrilla. The captain is well-dressed and 
well-armed. Behind him stand Viet- 
namese troops, good fighters armed with 
excellent American weapons. The guer- 
rilla is shoeless, clad in black cotton pants 
and a torn, dirty undershirt. His weapon 
is an old Japanese rifle, a relic of battles 
in World War II. 

A few yards from the captain, a burial 
party is preparing to dispose of the bodies 
of three Vietnamese soldiers killed in the 
ambush and subsequent fight. Somehow, 
a 3-to-1 ratio does not seem to square 
with the quality of the weapons and men 
engaged in the skirmish. 

The nature of the countryside, a patch- 
work quilt of paddy fields and occasion- 
al clumps of trees around the villages, 
tends to inspire confidence. You get a 
feeling that no enemy could really con- 
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ceal himself on this flatland. But he can. 
The dike-high roads are ideal for Viet 
Minh ambushes. 

Patrols on the roads above the fields 
are on the sky line at all times, and the 
Viet Minh can decide whether to attack 
by watching the size of the patrols and 
the speed of their progress. When the 
Communists open fire, the patrols drop 
off the sides of the dike for cover—and 
more often than not land squarely in 
antipersonnel mine fields. 

Viet Minh ambushers may have only a 
couple of mortars and submachine guns, 
maybe a dozen rifles in any single attack. 
But it takes a patrol of 150 men an hour 
or more to deploy through the paddy 
fields to fight back. 

Occasionally, when contact is made, 
the Viet Minh stand and fight. More 
often, they pack up their guns, or hide 
them, and simply vanish into the villages, 
caves or other hiding places. When Viet 
Minh ambushers have been in control 
for some time, they have dug networks 
of underground passages to facilitate 
movement and their escape. 

Both the French and the Vietnamese 
claim the Viet Minh does not have solid 
support anywhere in the delta. Never- 
theless, in much of the area, the French 
and Vietnamese are rarely warned about 
ambushes or the movement of enemy 
foreces—warnings you would expect from 
a populace reputedly hostile to the Com- 
munists. 

Go into the delta with a Vietnamese 
light battalion and you soon discover 
why the Viet Minh forces, unpopular 
though they may be, are rarely betrayed 
by the villagers. The village elders come 
out, cautious and reserved, to meet the 
battalion’s political officer. Invariably 
their first question is: Will the battalion 
stay long? 

The answer—given apologetically—is, 
no. The battalion must return to its base. 
There is total silence. From that moment, 
all questions about the guerrillas, their 
strength, their activities go unanswered. 
Hostility becomes a tangible thing. 

“It's the same everywhere,” the po- 
litical officer explains in an aside. “If I 
said the battalion intended to stay in the 
village, or that even a small group would 
stay behind, the elders might give me 
the information I want. But they will 
not talk as long as they know we intend 
to leave. They know, if they do, every- 
thing they say will be reported. And,” 
drawing his hand suggestively across his 
throat, “that will be the end for them.” 

As the questioning continues, a few 
young men sidle up to the group. They 
say nothing, but they listen with a curi- 
osity that is more than youthful. 

Leaving the village, the political of- 
ficer turns to members of his party: 

“You'll never get closer to a live Viet 
Minh guerrilla than you were then,” he 
remarks, “unless you're a dead man, or 
a prisoner.” 
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Helping 
your doctor 
help you— 

the partnership 


between 


Meat animals are the source of many impor- 
tant medical products—including all those 
on the list below. 


Every day physicians rely on these prod- 
ucts to help save lives, battle disease, relieve 
pain and restore health for millions of people. 
Perhaps you, or some member of your family 
have been helped by one of these vital 
products—or will be in the future. 


To help make them available to your doc- 
tor, the meat packing industry has elaborate 
facilities for saving medically important by- 
products. To make a single ounce of insulin, 
for example, pancreas glands from 7,500 pigs 
or 1,500 cattle must be saved and properly 
processed. 


This list (only a partial one) shows that 
many great discoveries have come from the 
research partnership between the meat in- 
dustry and modern medicine. The search 
goes on for even greater things. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
Headquarters, Chicago © Members throughout the U. S. 


Meat and 
Medicine 


Out of the partnership between the meat industry and medicine 
come these (and many other) medicinal preparations 


Insulin—only substance known to 
medical science which can control 


diabetes. 


ACTH— used in treatment of rheumatic 
fever, arthritis, acute inflammation 
of eyes and skin, acute alcoholism, 
severe asthma, hay fever, and other 


allergy conditions. 


Cortisone —treatment of rheumatic 
fever, arthritis, various allergies, 
inflammatory eye diseases, etc. 

Epinephrine—treatment of many al- 
lergic conditions such as asthma, 
low blood pressure, certain heart 


affections. 


Liver Extract—treatment of pernicious 


anemia. 


Fibrin Foam—controls bleeding during 


surgical operations. 


Gastric Mucin—treatment of many 
stomach afflictions, notably peptic 


ulcer. 


Thyroid Extract—treatment of de- 
pressed functioning of the thyroid 
gland (myxedema and cretinism). 


Diastase—aids in promoting starch 


digestion. 


Posterior Pituitary Extract—increases 
blood pressure during certain con- 
k. 


ditions of shoc 


Bile Salts—treatment of gall bladder 


disturbances and abnormalities in 
fat digestion. 

Sutures —widely used in surgery be- 
cause they possess great strength; 
need not be removed since they are 
absorbed by the body. 

Rennet—aids in milk digestion. 

Estrogenic Hormones—treatment of 
certain conditions arising out of the 
menopause. 

Progesterone—treatment of threaten- 
ed and habitual abortion, and in 
severe dysmenorrhea. 

Dehydrocholic Acid—treatment of 
certain gall bladder disorders and 
abnormalities of bile flow. 

Suprarenal Cortex Extract—used in 
the treatment of Addison’s Disease. 

Benzoinated Lard—widely used as a 
medicinal ointment base. 

Cholesterol—starting material for the 
preparation of many hormones. 

Lipase—aids in promoting fat diges- 
tion. 

Trypsin—used in surgery to aid in 
cleaning up wounds. 

Bone Marrow Concentrates—treat- 
ment of various blood disorders. 
Parathyroid Extract—treatment of 
tetany (severe involuntary muscle 
contraction) which follows removal 

of these glands. 
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AMES P. MITCHELL is turning out to 

be a new kind of Labor Secretary— 
one who takes over the big strike dis- 
puts and gets them settled. With White 
House encouragement, Mr. Mitchell is 
reasserting the importance of his Depart- 
ment, making it a new force in the 
labor field. 

As part of this new pattern, the 
Secretary intervened personally in the 
recent critical strike at the Oak Ridge 
and Paducah atomic-energy _ plants. 
Through his patience and persistency, 
the walkout was ended quickly. When 
labor disputes arise again, you may 
expect to find Mr. Mitchell, big and 
burly, calm and persuasive, at the 
middle of them. 

This presents a fundamental change 
in the Government’s approach to labor 
situations, a change of importance to 
both unions and employers. Under two 
Democratic Administrations, the big 
strikes tended to run their course of 
boards and court actions and wind up, 
for settlement, right in the White House 
itself. 

To end this practice, President Eisen- 
hower has made Secretary Mitchell 
his executive officer for all labor ques- 
tions. As rapidly as possible, labor 
functions that have attached themselves 
to the White House are being turned 
over to Mr. Mitchell. And the original 
drafting of labor legislation is back in 
the Department. 

Businessman. In addition to this new 
concept of the Department’s functions, 
Mr. Mitchell, as Secretaries of Labor 
go, is something new himself. He is 
the first in history to be appointed to the 
job from the management side of the col- 
lective-bargaining table. Of his seven 
predecessors, four were union leaders, 
two were politicians, and one had been 
a social worker. 

Mr. Mitchell's preparation lay in the 
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THE 
NEWS 


White House 


.. Strike Stopper 


Eases Out 


Of Strike-Settling Role 


Mr. Mitchell, the first Secretary of Labor to 
come from the business world, ends a strike and 
an era. The Secretary, not the President, now is 
the man who settles important labor disputes. 


field of personnel and labor relations 
for several big companies and for the 
Government, a career of close contact 
with both unions and employers. He 
moved into the job last October, after 
the explosive exit of Martin P. Durkin, 


a union leader and Mr. Eisenhower's 
first Secretary of Labor. 

The new Secretary took over a De- 
partment that had been losing prestige 
and power for two decades.. To both 
President Roosevelt and President 
Truman, the unions were important 
sources of political support. The two 
Presidents kept in close and friendly 
touch with the union leaders. 

Under the circumstances, the White 
House became, dramatically, the place 
where big strikes often were settled. 
The unions fell into a pattern of pro- 
tracting their strikes in the expecta- 





tion of an eventually favorable settle- 
ment at the hands of a friendly Pres- 
ident. 

President Truman had his own labor 
expert in the White House, John R. 
Steelman, a veteran of many years of 
mediation work. It was Mr. Steelman’s 
function to attend to the major strikes 
for the President. 

In the course of this process, the La- 
bor Department was largely disregarded. 
Then, in 1947, the Taft-Hartley law 
stripped the Department of its most 
effective approach to strike situations. 
The Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service was taken out of the De- 
partment and established as an inde- 
pendent agency, answerable to Congress. 

Labor questions continued to gravi- 
tate to the White House. Mr. Durkin 
was urged to rid himself of New Deal 





LABOR SECRETARY MITCHELL WITH WALTER REUTHER 


—Wide World 


... three meetings, and atomic plants hummed again 
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advisers but reportedly did little or noth- 
ing in this direction. Finally, Mr. Durkin 
resigned, charging the President with 
broken promises on amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley law. 

New Secretary. Mr. Mitchell came 
in at this point. Until the atomic-energy 
strike occurred, he received little public 
attention. There was a brief flurry when 
it appeared that he disapproved of one 
of Mr. Ejisenhower’s proposed Taft- 
Hartley amendments, under which the 
Government would — supervise _ strike 
votes of workers. 

This flurry passed quickly. Mr. 
Mitchell found himself in a period of 
relatively peaceful labor relations. Be- 
cause of the economic situation, the 
unions have been reluctant to order 
walkouts. In the first five months of 
this year, 6 million man-days of work 
were lost through strikes, by comparison 
with 21.7 million in 1950. 

This state of affairs enabled the Sec- 
retary to dig quietly into his job. He 
found that the branches of the Depart- 
ment had been pretty much permitted to 
go their own separate ways. Studies of 
all Department programs were begun, 
and duplications are being eliminated. 

One important survey was under- 
taken at President Eisenhower's request. 
This is to determine whether the fed- 
eral minimum wage should be increased 
and its coverage extended. Expectations 
are that a recommendation may go to 
Congress next winter. 

Mr. Mitchell enjoys his job, both its 
laborious administrative aspects and _ its 
more dramatic functions of advising 
and consulting on labor problems 
generally. At 53, he is a man of 
great energy and good humor, with a 
disarming smile and a softly modulated 
voice. 

Personnel man. The Secretary grew 
up in New Jersey, in a family of 
moderate circumstances. Formal educa- 
tion ended with high school. In 1921, 
Mr. Mitchell opened a retail food store. 
It failed in 1923, and 18 years was 
needed to pay off its debts. 

Meanwhile, he tried several jobs 
and finally went to work for the 
Western Electric Co., Inc. Mr. Mitchell 
found his niche in that company’s per- 
sonnel department and rose to be head 
of that branch. 

World War II brought Mr. Mitchell 
to Washington as director of the War 
Department’s Industrial Personnel Di- 
vision, a job that made him respon- 
sible for labor and man-power prob- 
lems affecting all Army production. 
After the war, he went to New York 
in personnel work for big department 
stores—Macy’s and then Bloomingdale’s. 
With the Eisenhower Administration, 
he returned to the capital as Assistant 
Secretary of the Army in charge of 
man power and Reserve forces’ affairs. 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Cool, cool idea... 


Next trip you take, Go Pullman and relax every minute 
in air-conditioned comfort. However hot the weather 


outside, you’re as cool as you please aboard a Pullman! 


Take it easy 


Co PULLMAN 


Comfortable, convenient and safe 


[a | eee rR REE tz 


Have a “Rent-a-car” waiting for you. Ask your ticket agent. COPYRIGHT 1954, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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THIS IS AN 
ENTIRELY NEW DEVICE 
FOR WEIGHING 


electric scale replaces lever-type scale 


several hundred times larger 


@ The pressure cell in the man’s hand is the 
heart of the electric scale. This eleven-pound 
cell is capable of weighing 50,000 pounds. 
It is comparable to 3500 pounds of levers 
used in an equivalent lever scale. 


Compare eleven pounds to 3500 pounds of 
levers! 


Republic Steel is now weighing with these 
pressure cells a ladle of molten steel while 
pouring ingots; a coil of strip steel while 
it’s moving across the floor; a 20,000 pound 
red-hot ingot immediately after stripping 
from its mold. All weight information is 
available at a distance from these processes, 
safe for human operators. 


Electric weighing offers great advantages. 
It has low installation cost. The pit for the 
platform structure can be a fraction of the 
size required for lever-type industrial scales. 
It has great ruggedness and portability. But 
its main advantage is that we can now weigh 
huge tonnages in locations where they could 
never have been weighed before. 


Republic adapted this weighing process to 
the steel industry in 1946. Now these scales 
are a regular part of Republic's advanced 
methods for controlling quality. The greater 
production efficiency from electric weigh- 
ing is reflected in Republic’s better steels, 


WORLD'S WIDEST RANGE 
OF STANDARD STEELS 
AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES « CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 












































Thousands of steels and 

products of steel and of 

other metals now bear 
the Republic name. 


Do you know these? 


— 














ALUMINUM WINDOWS 


Republic's Truscon Steel Division sells 
aluminum awning and casement types. 
Both are manufactured in modular 
dimensions. They feature highest 
quality construction, strong, rigid sec- 
tions, good weathering, easy operation. 





KEY-CONTROL LOCKERS 


An exclusive product of Republic’s 
Berger Manufacturing Division. Key- 
Control is the first handle-free steel 
locker. The key serves as the handle. 
Door pre-locks when key is removed, 
locks automatically when shut. If you 
forget, a Key-Control Locker ‘“remem- 
bers” that contents deserve full-time 
protection, 







PLASTIC 


ARMOR 
nica 


METAL 
TUBE 
DEKORON-COATED 


(Plastic Armored) Electrical Metallic 
Tubing and Rigid Steel Conduit— 
Republic’s ductile, electrical steel race- 
ways, covered with polyethylene, 
resist atmospheres where extremely 
corrosive conditions would chew up 
standard products. Saves thousands of 
dollars in replacement costs. 


* * * 


Republic Steel Today: 


ore mines here and abroad; lake and 
Ocean-going ships; coal mines; furnaces 
and huge steel mills, North and South; 
steel fabricating plants across the 
nation and in Canada; sales offices 
in principal cities; PLUS 70,000 men 
and women working together to pro- 
duce steels and steel products to help 
build and protect a stronger America. 
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. .. Mr. Mitchell does not 
like injunctions 


The promotion from his Pentagon 
job to the Cabinet brought Mr. Mitchell 
a 50 per cent raise in pay—from $15,000 
to $22,500. It also was regarded as 
recognition of a relatively new specialty 
in the business world, that of the pro- 
fessional labor-relations man. In_ the 
atomic-energy strike, Mr. Mitchell sim- 
ply carried his specialty into a new 
field. 

The story of that settlement reveals 
much of what may be expected of the 
Secretary in future strike situations. 

Initiative. Mr. Mitchell took the 
initiative. The White House called, 
asked that he form a fact-finding board, 
preliminary to asking an_ injunction 
against the strike. He also was authorized 
to take any other action he might think 
helpful. 

Except as a last resort, Mr. Mitchell 
does not like injunctions. They settle 
no issues and, he says, “leave a bad 
taste.” He impaneled a_ fact-finding 
board, but he also called Arthur J. 
Goldberg, general counsel of the CIO, 
to suggest that here was an unnecessary 
strike, one that would receive little pub- 
lic support and to ask whether some 
settlement might not be reached. 

The fact-finding board began _hear- 
ings next day, but it was not until that 
evening that Mr. Mitchell heard from the 
C1O. Then Walter Reuther, CIO presi- 
dent, called. The heads of the striking 
union were in town. Mr. Reuther would 
like to bring them to call on the Sec- 
retary. 

Mr. Mitchell canceled a dinner en- 
gagement. The meeting began at 10 
p.m. and lasted until after 2 a.m. Pro- 
posals for ending the walkout were dis- 
cussed, but no conclusions reached. The 
Secretary called the group back next 
morning. A third session followed, that 
afternoon in Mr. Reuther’s hotel room. 
An agreement was reached in general 
terms, leaving exact settlement of the 
wage dispute until later. 

The union men went back to Oak 
Ridge and Paducah, obtained approval 
of the local unions. At Oak Ridge, work- 
ers were back on the job before the 
fact-finding board could make its report; 
in Paducah, work resumed just a little 
later. 

It is unusual for a Secretary of Labor 
to assert himself in such a manner. Thus 
an old mold has been broken, a new 
system is in operation. Mr. Mitchell is 
expected to become increasingly active as 
the man who must be consulted on labor 
problems and who acts as a buffer to 
keep those problems away from the 
White House. 








His skill finds 


safety or danger 





in your power plant 


Every accident has a cause. In the case 
of boilers and other power equipment, 
the finding of these causes in time to 
prevent accidents requires specialized 
knowledge. 

Hartford Steam Boiler’s nation-wide 
inspection service is based upon experi- 
ence gained in 88 years of specialization 
in power plant inspection and insurance. 
It includes more than 600 field in- 
spectors working with engineers in 19 
branch offices, and with the large en- 
gineering department at the home office. 

These skilled men devote full time 


| searching out conditions which might 


cause accidents to insured power equip- 
ment. They recommend corrective 
measures. They render on-the-spot 


| assistance should accidents take place. 


Your agent or broker can help you 
get this broader protection for your 
power plant insurance dollar. 





A INSPECTION 
r is our 
middle 
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B-47 and KC-97 airplanes by Boeing. Fuel tanks, We're talking about 850-gallon bottles! 


canopies and radomes by Goodyear Aircraft. 


Actually, they’re aerial refueling tanks — and 
they’re carried in big Boeing “flying tankers,” 
such as the one shown at left, refueling a jet 
bomber. 


You see, jet engines have a tremendous appe- 
tite and often require a supplemental feeding in 
order to complete a long-range mission. 


So Goodyear Aircraft Corporation not only 
builds huge aerial refueling tanks for the 


Goop/s 





“mother” ship, but also exterior underwing 
tanks for the jet itself—special droppable con- 


#, 





aeronautics industry—including complete fuse- 
lage shells, plastic canopies, radomes and radar 


, tainers which can be jettisoned when empty. structures—Goodyear Aircraft is also America’s 
t Thanks to aerial refueling, jet fighters and only producer of lighter-than-air craft. 

bombers have been able to make — naneep If you would like more information on the 

flights across the Pacific and Atlantic — flights unique “Air Support” provided by this versa- 
° which otherwise would not have been possible. tile organization, write for your copy of our 
, Manufacturing metal fuel tanks is only one of illustrated brochure entitled “Ready Room,” 

the special skills of Goodyear Aircraft Corpo- which has just come off the press. Address: 
y * ration. A versatile producer of practically every Goodyear Aircraft Corporation, Department 
e type of aircraft component required by the 931CS2, Akron 15, Ohio. 


YEAR AIRCRAFT 


tEAM TEAM WITH in AERONAUTICS ¥& 
Plants in Akron, Ohio and Litchfield Park, Arizona 
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with GEN. OTTO P. WEYLAND 


Commanding General, Tactical Air Command 


CAN AIR POWER 
WIN “LITTLE WARS“? 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Can planes alone win “little 
wars’? Could U.S. air power operate effectively 
in a place such as Indo-China—without U.S. 
ground troops’ aid? Why wasn’t air power de- 
cisive in Korea? 

Is Red China’s Air Force a threat? How do 
atomic bombs and missiles fit into U.S. strategy? 
What is the role of tactical air power in U.S. plans? 

To get answers to these and other questions, 
“U.S. News & World Report” invited Gen. Otto P. 
Weyland, Commanding General, Tactical Air 
Command, to its conference room for the exclu- 
sive interview that follows. 








GEN. OTTO P. WEYLAND is a four-star air general 
who knows from firsthand experience what it 
takes to win wars, little or big. His specialty is 
“tactical” air power—the support of ground 
troops and destruction of the enemy’s front-line 
air forces. 

General Weyland applied tactical air power on 
a big-war scale in Europe, as commander of the 
Nineteenth Tactical Air Command during World 
War II. In Korea, as commander of the Far East 
Air Forces, he learned about “limited” war. 

General Weyland is 52. He entered the Air 
Force as a Reserve second lieutenant in 1923. 








Q General Weyland, could you give us at least an 
off-the-cuff appraisal of what your Air Force could 
do in a “little war” like Indo-China? 

A Well, we’re getting into a pretty tender area in 
discussing Indo-China. For reasons of security I 
want to avoid discussion of what the Air Force could 
do in this area. However, I will say that the prob- 
lem in Indo-China has been primarily political and 
psychological. There has been no front line per se. It 
has been a conflict of ideologies that existed through- 
out the entire country, in every community. 

The outcome in Indo-China, however, can affect 
a much broader area. If Indo-China were conquered 
by the Communists, Thailand, Malaya, Burma, Paki- 
stan, Indonesia and the Philippines immediately 
become areas of concern. 

If the Chinese Communists perform some ect of 
overt aggression in Indo-China which would prompt 
our Government to commit our Air Force in that 
operation, I hope that such air power can be used 
not on the hamlets, towns and villages within Indo- 
China, but on the main communications and supply 
centers, beyond Indo-China, used by the aggressor. 

Q Did the French have all the tactical air they 
could use in the Red River delta? 

A They have had about all that they could base in 
the Red River delta on facilities they had. 

Q So that if we had been called upon to help them 
out, there was not too much that we could have done in 
the way of lending additional air support in that area? 
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A I feel that additional air bases would have had to 
be constructed if a considerable augmentation were 
made to the forces based in that area. However, Indo- 
China is within range of other base areas. 

Q Have they had any pilots? 

A I understand that the French have been short of 
pilots for their aircraft. 

Q How good is the Chinese Communist Air Force? 

A Well, Korea proved that they were not as good 
as we were. 

Q What did you do to them? 

A We shot them down in great numbers. 

Q Were some of them Russians? 

A They were Chinese, they were Russians and they 
were North Koreans. 

Q And all of them of about the same quality? 

A The Russians were probably the best, the Chi- 
nese next and the North Koreans third. 

Q Was there any indication that these were fully 
experienced pilots or fresh out of pilot school? 

A I feel sure that the Russians put in some of their 
best pilots in order to test their aircraft and tactics. 

Q And to test us out? 

A Yes, test us out and develop their own tactics. 

Q Did you ever capture any Russian pilots? 

A No. They were very careful about that and 
stayed behind their own lines. And for that reason, 
I couldn’t prove that there were Russian pilots up 
there. I am sure, in my own mind, that there were 
Russian pilots involved. 
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Need for Bombing Foe’s Bases Wherever They Are... 





Air Problem in Indo-China ... Where Reds May Hit Next 


Q Is there any estimate available on the size of the 
Chinese Air Force? 

A Oh, yes. In the Far East area there are a sum 
total of over 7,000 Red aircraft—that includes every- 
thing. There is something over 2,000 Chinese total, 
including transports. 

Q Those are all Soviet planes? 

A All Soviet manufacture. 

Q Two years ago they had virtually nothing, but 
they are now building up? 

A There has been a very rapid build-up. 

Q Are the Chinese making any planes of their own? 

A Not that I know of. 

Q There's activity around Formosa lately. Is that 
unusual? 

A Chiang Kai-shek holds, in addition to Formosa 
itself, some islands close to the mainland, somewhat 
north of Formosa and close to the Chinese mainland. 
The closeness of those islands to the mainland is a 
sore point, I’m sure, with the Reds, because there have 
constantly been small, probing actions taking place. 

Q Are these Communist actions? 

A Both. Chiang has ground forces there and he 
flies aircraft up there. I think there have been two or 
three engagements. 

Q What kind of planes does Chiang have? 

A All American equipment, I believe. He has pre- 
dominantly propeller-driven, but he already has some 
jets and is getting some more. 

Q So that he is pretty safe? 

A He’s progressing. 

Q Getting back to Indo-China—if the Chinese 
didn’t move into Indo-China on land but nonetheless 
came in by air— 

A I would call that an overt intervention. 

Q And if that had happened and we entered the 
Indo-China war, would you have advocated using tac- 
tical air beyond Indo-China? 

A I would hope that if we went in there under 
any circumstances we’d go after targets not necessar- 
ily limited by the boundaries of Indo-China. My 
opinion, of course, is based strictly on the viewpoint 
of a military man—an air commander. 

Q Do you feel that our ground forces should be 
allowed to operate with the same freedom? 

A It would be primarily an air problem. 

Q We would have to have some ground control, 
though, to do any tactical air job— 
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A That depends. If it were under the conditions 
you spoke of, air intervention by China, and the 
decision made that we were to resist—then, of course, 
we would first go after airfields, air targets, aircraft 
on the ground. 

Q Would you use atomic bombs? 

A Their use is not a purely military decision. 

Q If there are limited airfields in Indo-China, what 
would you do if you were ordered to jump in there in 
a hurry? 

A Much as we had to do in Korea. We’d utilize 
what there is immediately available, including other 
bases within range. 

Q Could that be an aircraft-carrier job? 

A It could be. 

Q In Korea there really were no South Korean air 
forces. In Indo-China you have the airfields that are 
already being used by the French— 

A Yes, that’s true. 

Q Isn’t there anything down in Southern Indo- 
China in the way of airfields? 

A Yes. 

Q Wouldn't the British have some bases in Ma- 
laya? 

A Yes. 

Q Would Formosa be a handy place to operate 
from against China? 

A Formosa would be closest. 

Q And you have planes there already— 

A No, we don’t have any planes there. 

Q What about the bases on Formosa? 

A There are some good air bases on Formosa. 

Q If we bombed China, would that be limited war- 
fare or would we be at war with Russia? 

A My guess is that if we were to go in on the basis 
that China had overtly engaged in the war, if we 
engaged in an all-out bombing of China, I don’t think 
that Russia would come into it unless she had pre- 
determined that she was ready to go into all-out war— 
World War III. 

Q Do you think Russia is ready to come in? 

A My guess is that they wouldn’t. 

Q Indo-China is a pretty large area, isn’t it? 

A From Saigon up to Hanoi is something over 800 
nautical miles—it’s just about 1,000 miles north 
and south. From the Red River delta across Cam- 
bodia is about 400 miles. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Q So it’s not a small theater? 

A No, it’s not a small country. There are con- 
siderable forces involved in there. The French Union 
forces, including their forces of different types, and 
there is quite an assortment of nationalities in there— 
the French Foreign Legion, which is comprised mostly 
of Germans, and the Moroccans, Senegalese and so 
on, the Vietnamese, Cambodian and Laotian troops— 
the sum total of their ground forces is over a half a 
million. We furnished most of the matériel. And 
the Reds have approximately 300,000. 


HOW COMMUNISTS FIGHT— 


Q How are the Communists organized? 

A They are primarily organized into independent 
battalions that float like ghosts from place to place. 
They do have some divisional organizations, but 
they have lots of these independent, guerrilla-type 
outfits. 

Q Who leads them? Chinese? 

A I think they’re local people, although they have 
Chinese advisers and technicians. 

Q The French can’t depend too much on native 
troops, though, can they? 

A It goes back to the political and psychological 
problem. It’s necessary to build up the prestige of the 
native leaders, so that the people have confidence in 
their ability, and to convince the rank and file of their 
stake in the outcome of the struggle. 

Q Have we had air power in the Far East to hit 
back if the Chinese were to come into Indo-China, and 
how long would it take? 

A It would not take us long to hit back. 

Q So you're really-on your toes? 

A We were when I left, and I’m sure they still are. 

Q As a practical matter, assuming that there are 
going to be little wars for a while instead of a great 
war, do you have spare squadrons lying around 
that you could use? 

A We have no “spare squadrons,” but I will an- 
swer your question in this way: It is perfectly obvious 
that our superior atomic capability has been the 
major deterrent of a World War III or overt aggres- 
sion on a major scale. In the face of our ability for 
atomic reprisal, the Communists, where they have 
not been able to make a go of it by political and 
ideological means, resorted to limited aggression in 
Korea. They failed in their objectives in Korea, an 
area in which we had air forces ready for immediate 
operations. They may make another try in more iso- 
lated areas. That is one of the reasons that we must 
maintain our forces at a highly flexible and highly 
mobile state. 

Q There aren’t many isolated spots left, are there? 

A There’s a big hunk of territory between the Far 
East and Africa. 
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Q Where else might they try? 

A In that area there’s a very rich oil country. 

Q In the Korean “little war’ situation—is there 
much evidence that the Communists are building air 
bases in North: Korea now? 

A Yes there is. In the terms of the armistice agree- 
ment we gave them the right to rebuild airfields. 

Q So they build them as well as rebuild them? 

A All they’ve done, so far as I know, is rebuild. 

Q There is no evidence that they’re going to cause 
trouble back in that part of the world again? 

A I don’t know. But—in violation of the armistice 
terms—I’m sure they moved aircraft in there. I am 
quite certain there are aircraft on some of those air- 
fields now and I am also quite sure that they weren’t 
on those airfields as of 10 o’clock at night on the night 
the armistice was signed. 

Q Is the air build-up sufficient to make a serious 
problem in case of resumption of activities there? 

A The answer could only be yes, because when we 
signed the armistice we gave up the initiative. We 
had maintained the initiative and we had forced our 
way, as far as we were permitted to go, up to the 
Yalu, and I was quite sure that they could not then 
build and occupy airfields and strike us from them. 

They now have the key facilities for doing what 
they could not do under combat conditions, which is 
to stage air forces forward to striking positions. So 
if they decided to try sneak attacks on a large scale, 
we would have a problem on our hands. I think we 
can lick them, but it would be a tougher job than we 
had before. 


“IF WE HAD IGNORED KOREA”— 


Q Do you feel that from Korea we learned how not 
to run a war? 

A I wouldn’t go that far—no. I think we gained 
a great deal out of the Korean war. There is a lot 
against it, but there’s a great deal on the credit side 
of the ledger. I think we should look at it trom the 
standpoint of what would have happened had we not 
intervened in the Korean war. 

The outcome was not as clean-cut or positive as 
military men would have liked. But the Communists 
did not achieve their original objective. Their time- 
table was upset. I think that the Western powers 
were given clear and unmistakable warning of Com- 
munist long-range intentions, and we are now taking 
steps. As a result we are now in a far better position. 

Q Is it the feel of the situation that the world is 
in much more danger than it was even a short time 
ago? 

A I have that feeling. 

Q When the Korean war was over people relaxed. 
Has the danger been growing since then? 

A When we actually signed the Korean armistice 
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there was a letdown. I think the situation in Indo- 
China is a clear indication that this was wrong. The 
threat is more than it ever was and we must be pre- 
pared for it. If we don’t achieve and maintain the prop- 
er forces, it’s almost certain the danger will materialize. 
If we do achieve the proper forces it may not, but if 
it does, we must be in a position to take care of it. 

Q So it is imperative that we do maintain strong 
forces? 

A Yes, for a long period of time. We have learned 
that a problem isn’t necessarily stopped by the 
signing of a truce, or by a temporary political ad- 
judication in Vietnam. I think we now know that 
icn’t the final solution to the problem. That’s the 
reason for the so-called “long look”—or the “new 
look for the long pull.” 


AIR SUPPORT: TOP-NOTCH— 


Q In Korea there was lots of talk about ground- 
air contact. There was lots of argument about it— 
charges that the air didn’t know how to work with the 
ground troops very well. Was there anything in that? 

A Well, there was much talk back here in the U.S 
and very little substance to the allegation. When we 
entered into the Korean war, it is true, there were 
shortcomings in the Air Force, just as there were 
shortcomings in the other forces. But I think we can 
say that in the Korean war, right from the very be- 
ginning, the day the President said that the U.S. forces 
should go in, fighter-bombers left Japan for the com- 
bat zone. They were immediately ready and were 
over Korea within minutes. 

The first job of our forces was to evacuate Amer- 
ican nationals, and this evacuation was covered and 
protected by fighters. We successfully evacuated the 
American nationals. A couple or days later, the de- 
cision was made to deploy our Army troops, and the 
Air Force “air-lifted” the first elements into Korea. 
That was Bill Dean’s 24th Infantry Division. They 
were flown in. They weren’t committed by regiments, 
battalions or companies. They were committed by the 
airplane load. We landed them wherever we could. 

Those were hectic days. Some people have the mis- 
taken idea that Tactical Air has the sole mission of 
just support of ground forces. The primary mission 
is to lend the full weight of our capability, whatever 
it may be, to the over-all mission of the theater com- 
mander, which is not necessarily the mission of an in- 
dividual infantry division. 

It is perfectly natural that the infantry-division 
commander feels his job is most important. Some- 
times, we cannot give him everything he would like 
to have at the time he would like to have it because 
there is a job that is more important from the theater 
commander’s point of view—a job more important 
to the over-all mission of winning the war. 
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Nevertheless, to sum up the circumstances in the 
Korean war, I can say that when our ground forces 
were in combat we gave them adequate close support. 
It was good close support. The Air Force has more 
experience in air-ground operations and close sup- 
port than any other arm or service. It has been sug- 
gested that the Marines ‘have a good system of close 
support. The Marine air worked with us in Korea. 
There is no fundamental difference in our systems. 

However, the Air Force system, unlike that of the 
Marines, is not designed primarily for amphibious 
operations. These are small operations, as compared 
to the air-ground battles of Europe in World War II. 
The objective of an amphibious operation is usually 
a relatively small land area. 

There is an understandable desire on the part of 
ground commanders to have their own private air 
force. But, when you get into a larger-scale operation, 
a system such as this would seriously limit the total 
effectiveness of the available air power. The air com- 
mander could not take advantage of the flexibility 
and the range capability of air power. 

We have weapons in the ranges of 500, 700 miles, 
and there’s no point in tying them down to small 
areas. Our ground forces in Korea did get good close 
support. No enemy air ever hit them in force—ever! 
Our forces could move their supplies in daylight in 
trucks, bumper to bumper. They could stack their sup- 
plies in open areas without dispersing them. It made 
their supply problem much simpler. We brought up 
critical supplies by air. We evacuated our sick and 
wounded by air. When our ground forces went into 
action, they had concentrated firepower in front of 
them delivered by the air forces to help them out. 

At the same time, we completely routed the enemy 
air forces out of Korea, forced them back into Man- 
churia. Later they came back in and endeavored to 
establish air superiority. If the enemy had been able 
to do so, our Army would have been in trouble. 


“WE WON THE AIR WAR’— 


Q But you didn’t win the war— 

A It depends on your interpretation of the word 
win.” We didn’t lose the ground war and we cer- 
tainly won the air war, not only over South Korea, 
but over North Korea as well. The original objective, 
which was to repel the aggressor, was accomplished. 

Q But the air power didn’t keep the Communists 
from supplying themselves— 

A Air power did prevent the movement of supplies 
to a very great extent, but not absolutely. Nothing is 
absolute that I know of except mathematics. After the 
armistice talks were started, my mission became pri- 
marily one of interdiction—to prevent the build-up 
of troops and supplies the enemy would need to 
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launch and sustain a major offensive. This mission 
was accomplished by air action. Interdiction is most 
effective when it is coupled with positive action on 
the ground. 

In the later stages of the Korean war, battle lines 
became relatively fixed. In this situation our ground 
forces were not in a position to capitalize on the re- 
sults we had attained from the air. We did succeed 
in preventing the enemy from building up in spite of 
their superiority in available man power. We pre- 
vented them from massing that man power and 
supplies at the front where they would be needed to 
launch and sustain a major offensive. That they could 
not do. 

They were able to launch only minor attacks with 
limited objectives. They got some ammunition and 
some food and supplies. When they were too short, 
they moved troops further to the rear where they 
could meet their supplies. There was no penalty, 
because our troops were not permitted to follow up. 
So, they could get and did get limited supplies and 
they could hoard such supplies and save up ammuni- 
tion for limited objective attacks, which they did. 

Q During the whole war situation, didn’t they con- 
tinue to supply themselves when they didn’t have air 
support of their own? Wasn't the Air Force unable 
to stop the supply and reinforcement of those troops? 

A No. That’s not quite correct. Because of our in- 
terdiction program, the Communists could only 
manage to get about 200 tons to the front, out of 
every 1,000 tons started. We never claimed that we 
could stop every last ton of supplies. Nobody ever 
said that. 

Q You did a good job, then? 

A Yes. 


STOPPING A RAILROAD— 


Q Were we ever able to break that railroad on 
the west coast of Korea? 

A We kept it broken in numerous places, but not 
every mile of the railroad. 

Q They could still use some of it? 

A They could use parts of it. On the other hand, 
our forces could move supplies from Pusan or any 
other port up to the front with a complete through 
rail movement without any interruption whatsoever. 
The enemy would start out with a rail movement and 
move 30 or 40 miles when they would come to a 
bombed-out stretch. They would then haul it by 
hand, by back, by trucks, and then put it on another 
train. So, by constant use of these means, despite our 
frequent air strikes at them, some of their supplies 
eventually reached the front, but not in the quantity 
they needed for a major offensive. 

Q Did the terrain in Korea make interdiction 
especially difficult? 


A Yes, it certainly added difficulty because of of- 
fered cover and concealment to troops and supplies. 

Q Was it still more difficult in Indo-China? 

A Very comparable. 

Q Are there mountains in Indo-China? 

A Yes. The terrain in Indo-China also has a great 
deal of jungle. I’m no expert on Indo-China, although 
I’ve been there and have discussed it with other peo- 
ple who have been there. With the jungles surround- 
ing the Tonkin delta and elsewhere they had their 
problems. 


WHAT TACTICAL AIR DOES— 


Q You're a newcomer in the Tactical Air Com- 
mand, General Weyland? 

A Yes, that’s right. 

Q Does it look like a big job? How large is the 
Tactical Air Command? 

A Well, it is one of the major commands of the 
Air Force and it has two tactical air forces—one is 
predominantly a troop-carrier force and the other 
has predominantly offensive-type units: fighter 
bombers, light bombers and other combat types. 

Q Jets? 

A Yes, predominantly jets. 

Q Do you have big planes and little planes? 

A Well, yes. The light bombers and the heavy 
troop transports are fair-sized aircraft. 

Q So, you carry the Army personnel and the para- 
troopers? 

A Yes, that’s part of our chores. 

Q What are some of the others? 

A Well, the over-all mission of the Tactical Air 
Command as such is to organize, equip, train and ad- 
minister Air Force units for employment in the U.S. 
and for deployment to overseas areas, and to develop 
the doctrine, systems, tactics, techniques for the em- 
ployment of tactical aviation. 

Secondly, the Tactical Air Command must main- 
tain the units we have in this country in a state of 
readiness for immediate use overseas to support any 
existing theater air forces such as in Europe or the 
Far East. 

Q What is the difference between the Tactical Air 
Command and the Strategic Air Command? Is 
there any overlap? 

A Tactical Air and Strategic Air both combine to 
form the offensive air capability of the USAF. The 
actual difference in the weapons systems as largely a 
matter of range. SAC is designed with the long ranges 
necessary to attack and destroy the gvarmaking re- 
sources deep inside an enemy country. SAC units 
operate directly under the strategic guidance of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Tactical aviation is designed to carry out the offen- 
sive and defensive air operations in furtherance of 
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the over-all mission of a commander of joint forces 
such as exist in Europe or in the Far East. The air, 
ground and naval forces assigned to such a com- 
mander each contribute their specialized capabilities 
and are co-ordinated in their actions by the over- 
all joint commander. Although referred to as “tac- 
tical aviation,” the theater air component is actually 
the most strategic forces available to such a comman- 
der. 

Tactical aviation, of course, is organized and spe- 
cially trained to function as a member of the air- 
ground-naval team in complex joint operations. 

SAC and TAC are mutually supporting in the air 
role and their offensive actions are well co-ordinated 
to prevent duplication. 

Q In budget terms, are you half of the Air Force? 

A No. The Air Force has three primary functions: 
air defense of the United States, the strategic air 
offensive, and the tactical air job. 

Q Do you have interceptors? 

A We have fighters which are well suited for inter- 
ception and air combat in overseas theaters. We have 
tactical air units that have the primary responsibility 
for air defense and for attaining air superiority, as 
well as other responsibilities. In the United States, the 
Tactical Air Command has the supplementary mis- 
sion of backing up our Air Defense Command. We 
have plans whereby each of our units in the U.S. will 
reinforce the Air Defense Command in the event of 
air attack on this nation. 


MORE TROOP FERRYING— 


Q Are troop-carrier operations growing? 

A Yes. The transporting of troops by air has ex- 
panded a great deal since World War II. 

Q Do you carry those French troops from Europe 
to Indo-China? 

A Yes. Those are our planes, from our Tactical 
Air Command here in the United States. When some- 
body pressed a button, C-124s took off from here in 
the United States, flew to France, picked up the 
French troops, landed them on French Indo-China, 
and then came on back in about a week. It is a pretty 
good example of the flexibility of the Tactical Air 
Command. 

Q How many planes were involved? 

A There were only a dozen. A C-124 carries a lot of 
men. 

Q How many? 

A It can carry 200 combat troops. In this case, we 
didn’t load them that heavily, as I recall, and there 
were variations according to the kind of equipment 
that they were carrying along with them. So, the load 
varies in transporting equipment or men. 

Q That was quite an operation. Then our armed 
forces are quite mobile, aren’t they? 
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A Yes. In the fighter-bomber field, too, we are 
prepared to move in quickly. 

Q So, we are equipped to move very fast almost 
any place in the world— 

A We can move rapidly as much of our force as 
the air lift available to us will permit. Both the Ninth 
Air Force and the Eighteenth participated in a re- 
cent maneuver which lasted about three or four weeks. 
In this exercise, the Eighteenth Air Force alone air- 
dropped over 7,000 paratroopers in that one exercise 
and they air-lifted over 8,000 others. They also air- 
dropped tons of equipment. These exercises are valu- 
able because they test the readiness and mobility of 
our forces. Fighter-bomber units frequently leave their 
home station and go across the country to participate 
in maneuvers. One fighter-bomber squadron out of 
the 479th Group has been away from its home station 
on field maneuvers 90 days in a four-month period. 

Q They’re really getting training— 

A Oh, yes. 

Q Are you equipped to handle atomic bombs, or is 
that purely a strategic air problem? 

A Our tactical air forces are equipped and trained 
to use atomic weapons. Therefore the effectiveness of 
tactical air power has been multiplied many, many 
times. 


NEW STRATEGY FOR A-BOMB— 


Q Has the bomb changed your techniques or pro- 
cedures? 

A Well, if you mean, “Is the atom bomb going to 
change the techniques and procedures used by the 
Tactical Air Force when working in close co-opera- 
tion with the Army?” the answer is “Yes.” The avail- 
ability of atomic weapons in large numbers will, of 
course, affect strategy, tactics and techniques in the 
field and it will also have an effect on the problems 
of intersupport between the services. 

Intersupport between the services is a two-way 
problem. Ground forces may, in the future, have 
increasing responsibilities for support of air forces. 
The common belief was that it is a one-way thing. 

Q In an atomic war, the logistic problem is much 
more difficult, isn’t it? 

A Yes, and our air forces must be dispersed to a 
greater degree than in the past. We must disperse 
particularly our atomic striking forces and we must 
be echeloned in depth. 

Q In an atomic duel like that, do you stand to gain 
more than you lose? 

A I think that we do. We must capitalize on our 
industry and our technology and not get into warfare 
involving man power for man power, facing man 
for man. When we reduce ourselves to the weapon 
system which depends largely upon man _ power, 
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which is cheap inside Communist countries, then we 
are gratuitously giving the enemy an advantage which 
he should not have. We are ahead in technology. We 
are ahead in the atomic race. We must rely on our 
newest and most powerful weapons in order to save 
our own man power and to avoid losses man for man. 

Q Does the possession of atomic artillery by the 
Army have any effect on the use of tactical air power 
for the support of ground troops? 

A The atomic cannon can be used as another type 
of artillery and with greater destructiveness than any 
artillery projectile that we now have. 

Q General, how common are atomic weapons in 
the Tactical Air Command? How many squadrons 
actually practice with dummies? 

A Well, again, we’re getting pretty close to security 
matters. Let’s put it this way. We are fast approach- 
ing the time when atomic weapons, if called upon, 
can be used in large numbers. Every offensive type of 
aircraft that we have in the tactical air business is or 
will be equipped to deliver such weapons. 

Q Every fighter-bomber? 

A Every fighter-bomber and every light bomber. 


FASTER DAY FIGHTERS— 


Q What new planes are you expecting to get in the 
Tactical Air Command? 

A In the fighter field we’re doing constant research 
and development in the improvement of our aircraft. 
In the day-fighter type—which we used and did such 
a swell job with in Korea—the F-86 will be sup- 
plemented by the F-100 Supersabre. Both are made 
by North American. It is an airplane that has greater 
firepower, more range and vastly more speed than 
the F-86. So, even though the Russians are making 
advances, and even though they’re making improved 
MIG’s, I feel that the F-100 will have the same edge 
of superiority over their better airplane that our F-86 
had over the MIG-15. 

Q Will that one be able to carry the A-bomb? 

A We’re going to use it predominantly for combat 
in the air, but it will also be a fighter-bomber capable 
of carrying any weapon. We have the F-84, which was 
our work horse in Korea. We have units in various 
parts of the world that are equipped and trained to 
carry atomic weapons today. We are getting a newer 
version of the F-84—the F-84F Thunderstreak, which 
is a swept-wing version. 

Q General, when you replace a type of plane like 
that, what becomes of all those planes -you have on 
hand—are they junked, or are they used for other 
purposes? 

A We use these aircraft in several ways. To give 
you one example, we can use them in training. 

Q What about guided missiles—do you have any 
role in that? 


A Yes, the Tactical Air Command has been ac- 
tively engaged in the guided-missile field. This 
command recently deployed overseas an operational 
tactical guided-missile unit. 

Q What about the wingless types? 

A We, at the moment, are not in that field. There 
are other sections of the Air Force that are in- 
terested in that, as well as the Army and Navy. But, 
at the moment, those things are more or less in a state 
of research and development. When they are devel- 
oped to the point that they can be efficiently used in 
tactical operations, such missiles or weapons systems 
will be placed in operational development in the 
Tactical Air Command, as well as other commands. 


GUIDED ATOMIC MISSILE— 


Q Are these new Matadors and the new pilotless 
aircraft going to be important in the future? 

A Yes, I don’t think we should overlook any bets. 
The guided missile, of which the Matador is the first 
operational type we have in use, deployed ready 
for action, is really the forerunner. 

Q What is a Matador? 

A It is a winged missile that looks like an air- 
plane and is capable of carrying an atomic warhead 
and is guided to a predetermined destination. 

Q In other words, there is no human pilot? 

A That’s right. 

Q Is that air-to-air? 

A No. It is launched from a platform on the ground 
and explodes at a predetermined point on the ground. 

Q Is it quite accurate? 

A Yes, it is quite accurate—but again I can’t 
release all the facts. 

Q Does it carry only atomic warheads? 

A You can load anything on it. 

Q Is it fast enough? 

A It’s a lightweight, jet airplane, and it’s quite fast. 

Q Can it be intercepted? 

A It is possible to intercept it. It might be shot 
down either by aircraft or antiaircraft. However, it 
is quite fast. 

Q Is the Matador an important production item? 

A It is beyond the research and development stage. 
We have already deployed one unit overseas. We 
have another unit in this country. I don’t think we are 
at a point where we could put primary reliance on it. 
It is a supplementary weapon that we may find very 
useful under specialized conditions. 

Q It is an important weapon, though? 

A Yes. It will add flexibility to tactical air forces. 

Q Has it a longer range than the Nike? 

A Oh yes, but it is used for a different purpose. The 
Nike is an antiaircraft weapon. 

Q You also have air-to-air guided missiles? 

A Yes, that gets down into the nuts and bolts of 
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. « - “We cannot stop every possible attack’ on U.S. by air 


weapons systems. Scientists and research and de- 
velopment people are working on that constantly. We 
are using air-to-air missiles in our interceptor fighter. 
These rockets have a higher “kill” probability against 
a bomber than machine guns or cannons. Missiles 
are also being developed as antiair weapons. There 
are developments in air-to-ground missiles for use by 
the Strategic Air Command. I obviously can’t go into 
any detail on that. 

Q Are we at the end of the manned air force? 

A No, that is not in the immediately foreseeable 
future. 

Q Do we know whether the Russians are placing 
more or less reliance on the guided missile than we 
are? 

A We certainly must assume that they are working 
hammer and tongs at any development that they 
can. We know that they took over the area at which 
the German V-2s were manufactured and they fell 
heir to a good portion of the brains and the know- 
how as well as the manufacturing facilities. 

Q Do they work as much as we do on air transport 
of troops and paratroops? 

A I don’t think that they do, though they do a good 
bit. 


PLANE KNOCKED DOWN V-1— 


Q Have you had any exercises at all in which your 
fighters have tried to knock down guided missiles? 

A Some of my fighters over in England in the 
Kent area knocked down V-l1s. 

Q Do you think it’s time for a new “new look” 
at our forces? 

A Any concept, of course, must be continually re- 
vised and re-evaluated. I don’t think it is necessary 
to have a new “new look,” but I think it should be 
kept under scrutiny at all times. I think it is designed 
to maintain a posture of force ready for any con- 
tingency over an indeterminate period of time. That 


is what our Government has concluded is necessary, ' 


and I think it is very, very sound. 

Q So the danger period may not be one, two or 
three years, but an indefinite time? 

A There just isn’t any way of knowing the when. 

Q That “new look’ force doesn’t give you all of 
the forces you would need to take care of even a little 
war, does it? 

A Yes, I think it does. 

Q Are we in a position to detect and stop a sneak 
attack on this country? 

A It has been stated many times that we cannot 
completely stop every possible attack. I don’t think 
we are in a position to stop any and all attacks 
against this country, but the air defense is certainly 
something different than it was when I left the United 
States four years ago. 
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Q There would be some warning, in other words? 

A The machinery is set up much better than it was. 
I think that with the help of the Ground Observer 
Corps we would get some warning. 

Q Has there been a difference between the readi- 
ness of the strategic and theater air forces? 

A Oh, yes. You will recall back in 1948 the military 
budgets all across the line were very, very heavily 
sliced, which meant that the Air Force had to be re- 
duced to about 48 wings. A decision was made 
and correctly, I think, although theater air is my 
speciality, that we should keep as big a big stick as 
we could. 

Obviously, we couldn’t have all the forces we 
needed, so a decision was made to concentrate the 
bulk of the air offensive effort in Strategic Air. We 
reduced our Tactical Air units to the minimum with 
which we could maintain the know-how and continue 
the development of tactics and continue training with 
the similarly reduced ground forces. The ground 
forces were reduced to the point where they couldn’t 
be deployed overseas in strength. So we reduced 
Tactical Air to the minimum to maintain the know- 
how. 

Now I think we have a well-balanced Air Force— 
balanced within itself as well as with other forces. 
The Tactical Air Command has an immediate, ready 
capability to fight, to redeploy anywhere in the world 
and to start fighting immediately. Its effectiveness, of 
course, is multiplied by atomic weapons. We will be 
backed up as usual in all major conflicts by the Re- 
serve components and will, if necessary, build up ad- 
ditional units if such a war lasts very long. 


NEXT WAR: “FAST’— 


Q Is it your opinion the next war will be short? 

A My opinion is that it will be pretty fast. 

Q You think we will win in a reJatively short time? 

A The decisive stages will be fast—the clean-up 
may take a long time. 

Q How fast would it be—weeks? 

A Possibly a matter of weeks. 

Q Do you feel we are more vulnerable than Russia? 

A I'd say this: The locations of our industry and 
the details of it are much better known to the Rus- 
sians than theirs is known to us. Conversely, our in- 
dustry is more dispersed, and there is more duplica- 
tion of it than the Russians have. 

Their vital industry is concentrated in fewer places 
than ours. So, in that regard, they are more vulner- 
able. In regard to the immediately available intelli- 
gence, I dare say they have better intelligence on our 
industry than we have on theirs. 

Q In terms of bases near enemy targets, we’re bet- 
ter off than they are? 

A Yes. 
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Credit Insurance 


lines up eredit lines 





Backs judgement of credit executive. 
Gives positive loss prevention. 
Harmonizes Credit-Sales relations. 


Provides endorsement for borrowing purposes. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. Protects working capital invested in receivables. 
6. Promotes efficiency in organization. 

7. Creates confidence—basis of all credit. 

8. Provides Service for handling collections. 

9. Minimizes risk and anxiety, promotes planning. 
10. Endorses customer’s promise to pay. 

11. Gives Accounts Receivable real value. 

12. Provides accurate cost basis of shipments. 


13. Helps avoid secondary credit costs. 


14. Creates an adequate bad debt reserve. 


For booklet, write Dept. 44, First National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 


American Credit 


Indemnity Company 
of New York 
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=\We’ve Been Asked:= 


ABOUT NEW AID 
FOR MEDICAL CARE 











® States may get more aid from 
U. S. in providing ways to care 
for the sick. 


© New program is set up to help 
build nursing homes, clinics 
and other facilities. 


Is there to be a new program giving 
federal help to States for medical 
care? 

Such a plan has been authorized, but 
the money is not yet voted. Idea is to help 
the States to provide facilities for taking 
care of the chronically ill, the aged and 
the physically disabled. This would be 
done by building clinics, nursing homes, 
institutions for the chronically sick and 
places for rehabilitating the disabled. It’s 
an expansion of an old program in which 
the Government pays part of the cost 
of building local hospitals and other 
medical institutions. 


How much will be given to the States 

under the new program? 
Under the bill just passed by Congress 
and approved by the President, the Gov- 
ernment can give the States 182 million 
dollars in the next three years to help 
carry out this new plan of medical care. 
The Administration request for 37 million 
to get the program started may be de- 
layed by Congress. (This is in addition to 
75 million already voted to help hospital 
construction in the next 12 months. under 
the old program. 


Who gets this money? 

The money is to be allotted by the 
Federal Government among the various 
States. Then it will be distributed 
among sponsors of the medical facili- 
ties coming under the program. These 
sponsors can be States, cities, towns 
or counties—or private organizations and 
associations, including religious groups 
and medical schools, for example. 


Congress emphasized that this aid can 
go only to nonprofit groups. Individual 
doctors and other individuals will be 
entitled to a share only if they plan 
to run a clinic or nursing home or simi- 
lar institution without profit. 


How are these federal funds obtained? 
Applications go through State agencies 
already set up. Applicants must comply 
with certain federal standards on con- 
struction and equipment, and must 
show that they can finance their 
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share of the cost, including _ later 
operation and maintenance. (The 
Federal Government does not help to 
pay for the actual operating expenses. ) 
Final approval comes through the office 
of the Surgeon General, U.S. Public 
Health Service. 


What share of the cost will the Fed- 

eral Government pay? 
That will vary. First the Government 
will allot the money to the States. Each 
State then will have so much federal 
money to distribute among all groups 
getting shares. How much each sponsor 
of a project has to put up of its own 
money will depend on its financial posi- 
tion and on the general demand for the 
federal money. Sometimes a_ sponsor’s 
part will be 50 per cent with the Gov- 
ernment putting up the other half; the 
Government's share can vary from one 
third to two thirds of the total cost of 
a project. 


How will the chronically ill be taken 
care of? 

Institutions that will differ from general 
hospitals will be built for them. Some 
of these institutions for the chronically 
sick will be run in connection with regu- 
lar hospitals, others will operate entirely 
separately. Their patients will need care, 
but not the intensive medical attention 
usually required for hospital patients. 
Construction of these facilities is expect- 
ed to take pressure off bed space in 
regular hospitals. 


What about nursing homes? 

Nursing homes will be used to a large 
extent to provide for convalescing 
cases, for persons recovering from ill- 
nesses or operations. They are not to 
be designed merely as homes for the 
aged, but will take care of the young 
as well as the old. They, too, are 
expected to take some of the strain off 
general hospitals. 


Will the new plan provide any other 
medical facilities? 

Yes. Centers will be built for diag- 
nosing various ailments, and sometimes 
to give needed treatment. These centers 
may be connected with hospitals, or 
they may be located elsewhere, such as 
in towns and rural areas where there are 
no hospitals. The new program also 
calls for the building of rehabilitation 
facilities to help disabled persons to 
overcome their handicaps. There will 
be special courses for the blind, the 
crippled and others. 


The new plans provide, first of all, 
for a survey of the needs for these 
types of facilities in each State. The Fed- 
eral Government can put up 2 million 
dollars for this study, with the cost 
being shared on a 50-50 basis by the 
Government and the States. 
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Look at Richmond’s new power 


You've heard about the “new South.” To see what the phrase means, 
look at Richmond. 
Since 1940— 
TUN gn cates seccs itadivnsve . up 86% 
NTI ob. isin d bina s.00000:0:00 0':0,0: Se 
Industrial Power Consumption ...... up 119% 


Since 1946—Virginia Electric and Power Company, headquartered 
in Richmond and serving 600,000 customers of Virginia, West 
Virginia and North Carolina, has more than doubled generation 
capacity. And VEPCO is just about halfway in its development 
program. 

To the $219 million of new facilities bought in the past six years, 
this dynamic company will add $200 million more in the next 5 years. 

There you have an example of what makes the “new South.” 

All this vigorous growth takes cable—for homes, for stores, for 
industries, for new power sources and new power links. Rome’s wires 
and cables fill these needs dependably and economically. How cable 
and wire help our nation grow is an interesting part of our picture 
book, “The Story of Rome Cable.” We’d like you to write for a copy. 


“LIGHT FOR FREEDOM—POWER FOR PROGRESS” 


This is the Diamond Jubilee of Edison’s invention of the incandes- 
cent lamp. Rome Cable is proud to pay tribute to his great genius. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Special 


Report 





WHY THE FARMERS 


ARE STILL UNHAPPY 


Farmers’ income is dropping. 
Yet food prices stay up. So do 
the prices of things that farmers 
must buy. 

Result: Farmers are grumbling 
—in an election year. 

Congress, groping for a solu- 
tion, is confronted with huge 
surpluses of farm products, no 
place to dispose of them. 

Only answer, it appears, is 
wider markets. But where? 


At a time when city people are com- 
plaining about what they consider the 
high price of food at their grocers, 
farmers are at least equally unhappy 
about their lot. 

Unhappiness on the nation’s farms 
grows from a continuing drop in farm cash 
income. Prices of many things the farm- 
er has to sell are declining, and prices of 
many things the farmer buys either are 
holding steady or are tending to rise. The 





Crops 










Livestock products 





Government payments 


Gross cash income 








Source: Through 1953, Agriculture rt 1954 
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A MARKET THAT 
IS SHRINKING 


$9.3 billion 
88 billion 


$ 50 million 


$ 50 million 


result is a continued squeeze that creates 
irritation. The average farmer finds to- 
day that the prices of things he has to 
sell are less favorable relative to things 
he must buy than at any time since 
before World War II. 

Grumbling is noticeable in the farm 
areas and this grumbling is reaching the 
ears of members of Congress in an elec- 
tion year. 

The fact is that farm cash income has 
been going down for three years. In the 
first half of this year, the decline was 
slowed. Now, however, it is beginning 
to speed up again. 

As a group, farmers in 1954 are going 
to have about 2 billion dollars less cash 
income than they had in 1953. In 1953, 
farmers had about 1.5 billion dollars less 
income than they had in 1952. And in- 
come of 1952 was about 500 million 
less than 1951. 

It is this steady falling away of cash in- 
come that is causing some concern among 
groups of farmers. 

Farmers notice, too, that, as their in- 
come goes down, there is a tendency for 
city workers to be paid more. A new 

(Continued on page 66) - 
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NO CHANGE 
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by USN&WR Economic Unit 
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‘THE TECHNIQUES 
OF BUSINESS GROWTH 


Know-how? A magic phrase that clangs through 
American industry and reverberates ’round 
the world. 


How is it measured ? 


Only one way. By success. By the speed and 






















direction and diversification of business growth. 
How is it acquired? 


By one persistent idea. To serve vital, existing 
needs so irresistibly well that growth and 
expansion become an inevitable consequence. 


Growth and expansion not only for the producer 
with this know-how. 


But for end users in industry, as well. 


This has been the measurement and method of 
Reichhold Chemicals, whose rapid growth 

into a vast organization of 31 plants throughout 
the world is truly phenomenal. 


Out of this growth have come many products 
vital to industry. Products such as Reichhold’s 
POLYLITEs ... polyester resins which today are 
replacing steel in myriad applications. 


And creating new markets down the lines of 
distribution. 


And new examples of know-how. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. Fa 525 NORTH BROADWAY, WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


95 PLANTS AND OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 








you save money 
because it lives up 
to its long-life 
reputation 


economize with 
longer-lasting 


BYERS 
WROUGHT 
TRON 


PIPE 


WRITE DEPT. K FOR BOOKLET 
“THE ABC’S OF WROUGHT IRON” 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa.. 





Great for going places! 
NCB Travelers CHECKS 


You're on a rock-firm footing with National 
City Bank Travelers Checks whether en 


route to new countries or familiar places. If | 


you lose them or they are stolen, your 
money is promptly refunded. Spendable 
everywhere, they're accepted like cash. 
Issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50 
and $100, they cost only 75¢ per $100. 
Good until used. Buy them at your bank. 


The best thing you know wherever you go | 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 
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Special Report 





Again a year of decline in income 
appears to lie ahead for farmers .. . 


round of wage increases is under way 
for wage earners. Government employes 
are to get raises. At the same time, mar- 
gins of profit apparently are being main- 
tained in food-processing and distribution 
lines. The result is that the farmer, at 
the end of the line, often feels that he 
is bearing the brunt of any deflationary 
pressures. 

It is at this point that moves are being 
made to lower the level at which the 
Government will support prices of so- 
called basic farm crops. 

The decline in cash income of farm- 
ers, however, has occurred at a time 
when price supports were in full effect 
for almost all crops covered by the price- 
support law. Lowered supports, if finally 
provided, are not to take effect until the 
crops of 1955, which means that they 
will not affect the wheat, corn, cotton, to- 
bacco and rice grown this year. This sug- 
gests that the decline of farm income, 
under way for three years, could go on 
for at least another year. 

Falling income for farmers, the facts 
show, has not been spread uniformly 
over the various types of farmers. 

In the corn-hog country of the Mid- 
west—where many of the richest farms of 
the nation are to be found—income has 
held well. Hog prices have been at near- 
record highs. Corn prices have been sup- 
ported at a profitable level, so that those 
who sell cash corn have been well off. 
These corngrowers appear to have in 
prospect another big crop year, and the 
continuance of support prices at 90 per 
cent of parity if they adhere to acreage 





—Harris & Ewing 
SECRETARY BENSON 
. .. butter is still coming in 





What's Happening 
To Farm Income 


(Cash income from crops, in 
millions of dollars) 


1952 1953 1954* 
Wheat 2431. 2,327 . 1,732 
Cotton 2,618 2,652 1,974 
Corn 1,453 1,406 1,500 
Cattle 6,251 4,887 4,980 
Hogs 3,012 3,649 3,534 
Dairy 
products 4,566 4,370 4,039 


Note: Crops on crop-year basis; live- 
stock on calendar-year basis. 


“Estimated by U.S. News & World Re- 
port Economic Unit. 











allotments. Barring damage to the crop 
from now on, incomes of corngrowers 
will be high. 

Hog raisers, though, face a somewhat 
different outlook. Increases in production 
are occurring, and marketings are ex- 
pected to be heavy in the autumn. The 
price trend already is down. There is no 
support price for hogs. As a result, in- 
come is likely to suffer in a substantial 
way. It may be off as much as 115 mil- 
lion dollars from 1953. 

Cattlegrowers, too, hard. hit a year 
ago, face uncertainties at this time. Beef 
herds are at record size. Marketings in 
autumn are to be heavy. Even now, mar- 
ketings are almost at record levels. Cat- 
tle marketing may bring in a slightly 
higher income total than last year. But 
margins of profit are expected to be small 
for most growers. 

Dairy farmers have been put to the 
test of lowered price supports. Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra T. Benson cut the 
support level from 90 per cent of parity 
to 75 per cent, the minimum allowed by 
law. The retail price of butter went 
down; consumption went up. But lower 
prices did not result in lower production. 
And now Congress is considering rais- 
ing the support level .again. So lower- 
ing the level didn’t prove to be a cure-all 
for the dairy surpluses. The big stocks of 
Government-owned butter are still on 
hand, and butter is still coming in. Dairy 
farmers face a drop in income of 331 
million dollars this year. 

The problem of the grain farmer offers 
another kind of example. 

Wheatgrowers, with their crop sup- 
ported at 90 per cent of parity, are fac- 
ing a loss of income this year of 16 per 
cent, or 335 million dollars less than last 
year. They have a guaranteed price, but 
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. . « Problem of surpluses 
still baffles Congress 


the Government cut their production 
quotas severely. 

Now Congress is thinking about lower- 
ing the support level. In the case of 
wheat, with present surpluses, it would 
fall to 82.5 per cent, or, from a guaran- 
teed price of $2.24 a bushel to $2.05 a 
bushel. 

Cotton planters, also supported at 90 
per cent of parity, face a big loss in in- 
come this year. If prices rise no more 
than supports, income is to drop 26 per 
cent, or 678 million dollars, below the 
1953 total, because of heavy cuts in 
acreage. 

The gradual shrinkage of farm income 
is taken as an indication that neither 
Government and farmers nor farmers 
alone have found a formula for dealing 
with the industry’s basic problem. That 
problem grows from an ability to pro- 
duce more than available markets will 
absorb. And there is some question 
whether lower prices will either reduce 
production or increase consumption 
enough to lick the problem of surpluses. 

The solution, as farm economists see 
it, is in wider markets, both in the United 
States and abroad, or in a shift in the 
type of agriculture, both as to crops pro- 
duced and as to the size of individual 
farms. 

Congress is turning to such ideas as 
these, or to programs that would give 
away food surpluses to U.S. allies, com- 
bined with price supports and strict 
controls over production. But Con- 
gress is a long way from having found 
a solution. 





—McManigal 


THE WHEAT PiCTURE 
. . income is still dropping 
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CONTINENTAL MOTORS’ 
REMANUFACTURING SERVICE 
SAVES YOU TIME AND MONEY 


Continental's Remanufacturing Plan is 
another good reason for choosing an 
airplane with Continental power. This 
exchange service gives you a new 
factory-remanufactured engine — back 
to zero, hours, and with factory engine 
guaranfee—at a low fixed cost, with 
Virtually no dead time. 























Frontal area—and consequent drag— 
are reduced to an absolute minimum 
in Cessna’s new Model 310. The 
Continental 0470B within its close- 

‘fitting pod is less than 34 inches wide 

—less than 21 inches high. 


Cessna’s new Model 310 is truly 
a star performer, and Continen- 
tal 0470B’s are two big reasons 
why. These modern-to-the- 
minute engines develop 240 h.p. 
each, but require minimum space, 
hence lend themselves ideally 
to modern plane design. Like 
the other models in this pioneer 
power plant line, they embody 
the results of specialized experi- 
ence dating from 1902. More- 
over, they’re backed by service 
and parts wherever people fly. 


[ontinental Motors [orporation 


Aircraft Engine [Jivision 











MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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First radar system to successfully 
combine ruggedness and relia- 
bility of military equipment 
with economy of industrial 
quantity production, SPAR’s 
light weight and portability fit 
mobile warfare require - 
ments. SPAR can be assemb- 
led and sited in less than6 man- 
hours, reoriented 
to new runways 
in 10 minutes. 








Address foreign 
inquiries to: Ben- 
dix International 
Div., Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp., 205 E. 
42nd St., New 
York 17, N.Y. 
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Increase Airport Revenue! 





Portable precision approach radar SPAR brings you all-weather 
flying...increases airport revenues and local town business income. 
Already proven, low-cost SPAR is in quantity production. 


Airport managers all over the world 
have been waiting for a Ground Con- 
trol Approach system simple enough 
to be operated by one man, accurate 
enough to insure absolute safety 
regardless of weather, and inexpensive 
enough to fit their budgets. 

Laboratory for Electronics’ SPAR is 
this GCA system. 


Simple. Operator sees aircraft 
azimuth and elevation on one 
high-precision B scan display screen. 
Indicator-control unit can be oper- 
ated from field or tower. 


Accurate. SPAR can guide a jet 
fighter or Stratocruiser to within 
inches of the runway centerline, and 
within 20 feet to the point of touch- 
down. Incorporates all modern devel- 
opments to permit operation under 
worst possible weather conditions. 


Inexpensive. SPAR’s initial cost is 
only 10% that of large GCA installa- 
tions . . . much lower maintenance 
and operating cost. Soon pays for 
itself in increased landing fees, hangar 
rents, aircraft maintenance jobs, and 
concession business. 


LABORATORY for ELECTRONICS 


75 Pitts Street, Boston 14, Mass. 


News YOU Can Use 





Appl. for Trade-Mark Reg. Pend. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


More people than ever before, travel agents now report, are making vacation 
decisions at the last minute, laying plans on short notice. Here, then, is a 
summary on what to expect currently in travel and resort accommodations. 


VACATION PLANS. It has been, so far, a hefty year in travel. Off a bit, 
perhaps, from last summer but still at boom pace. However, accommodations have 
been increased and the whole travel picture becomes more competitive. Thus you 
can make last-minute vacation plans without great risk of disappointment. 

Some popular spots, of course, are tight. But even here you can always 
find some kind of space, even without notice. Too, a growth in week-end vaca- 
tioning at many resorts makes arrangements less of a problem earlier in the week. 





EUROPEAN TRAVEL. Except for tourist class, you'll find it fairly easy 
to get space on most ships going to Europe. First-class accommodations, 
we're told, are "wide open"; cabin class, less plentiful. Getting back 
from,.Europe, however, is a different story. You may have to trust your 
luck for ship space, or make plane arrangements. 

Except currently for Copenhagen, travel agents say, hotel ‘acecmmoda- 
tions in European cities are no real problem. 





OTHER RESORTS. Elsewhere, here is the situation, in brief: 
Florida--Accommodations generally easy to get in Miami Beach area. Rate 
war in some Gulf Coast cities; motels $2 and $3 a night that were $7 and $8. 
Caribbean--"Package" vacations at new low prices. Bermuda rates off 5 per 
cent. Nassau accommodations not very tight. 
Poconos, Catskills--Advance reservations advisable. 
New England--Booked heavier than a year ago, but late-season space to be had. 
Las Vegas, Reno--Hotels usually filled; motel facilities constantly growing. 
California resorts--More new accommodations, slightly less traffic. 
National parks--Without reservations at places like Yosemite and 
Yellowstone, you may have to sleep in your car. Others not so bad, but tight. 
Canada--First choice not always available at most resorts. Vancouver tight. 
Mexico--Space plentiful. Recent peso devaluation makes dollars go further. 
Hawaii--Ship space tough. Honolulu well booked, but squeeze-ins no fuss. 





ASSIGNMENT OF RENT. A decision by the Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals 
points up this fact: If you assign the income from a piece of property to, say, 
(over) 
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your children, you still are accountable from an income tax standpoint for the 
rent the property earns. This is true even though the rental income is paid 
directly to your children and you give up all control of it. 

In addition, the Court says, you may be liable to a gift tax, at the time 
you make the assignment, on the value of the property rights thus transferred. 


HOME LOANS. Another home-improvement project is added to the list of those 
on which the Federal Housing Administration no longer will grant loan insurance. 
This time it's patios. The list--now totaling 27 projects--bars from Title I 
FHA financing items "which do not substantially protect or improve the basic... 
utility of the property." Other examples: Landscaping. Grading. Lawn- 
Sprinkler systems. Outdoor fireplaces. Tennis courts. Swimming pools. 





STAMP COLLECTIONS. Note to people who collect stamps as a hobby: If 
you sell your collection--or part of it--at a loss, you can't claim that 
loss as an income tax deduction. Federal tax collector rules such trans= 
actions do not meet provisions of the law applying to nonbusiness losses. 





DENTAL CARE FOR VETERANS. There's a new expiration date now for the free 
dental care many veterans are entitled to. A new law extends the cutoff date to 
Dec. 31, 1954, or a year after discharge--whichever is later. The limitation 
applies to one-time treatment for veterans whose dental troubles were connected 
with their service, but are not severe enough to rate disability compensation 
and do not fall within certain exceptions. 





AUTOMOBILE CHECKUPS. Chances are one in four that your car needs 
maintenance attention to correct an unsafe condition. That's the finding of a 
million-car, nation-wide checkup conducted by the Inter-Industry Highway Safety 
Committee. Most often found deficient, in the order of frequency in which they 
occurred: Brakes. Lights. Exhaust system. Steering apparatus. Tires. 





BEETLES. Simple applications of DDT or pentachlorophenol normally will 
control infestations of wood-boring beetles common in homes and buildings. 
So declares a Department of Agricuiture leaflet, "Powder-Post Beetles in 
Buildings--What to Do About Them." Single copies free from the Office of 
Information, USDA, Washington 25, D.C. 


GAME BIRDS. Nimrods can expect a few extra days of shooting this autumn. 
That's foreseen in the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service's announcement of basic 
regulations on doves, rails and gallinules--which State game commissions usually 
follow in setting season dates and bag limits. 

For doves, federal regulations permit at least five more days of shooting 
in every State except Texas, Arizona and New Mexico. For rails and gallinules, 
10 days can be added in Atlantic flyway States. Possession limit is doubled. 

The Service also says things have taken a brighter turn in breeding grounds 
for wild geese and ducks, where spring conditions were adverse for young birds. 





SCHOLARSHIPS. High-school students thinking about a future in chemistry 
now can get a list of college scholarships offered by companies in the industry. ’ 
Write the Manufacturing Chemists' Association, 1625 I St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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Mr. Dulles Explains = 


WHAT AMERICA IS UP AGAINST 
IN EUROPE AND ASIA 


The role the U.S. is playing abroad now 
can shape the course of the world for years. 

How serious are differences between Amer- 
ica and its allies? What does the U. S. want in 
Southeast Asia, in Europe, in other critical 
areas? How vita! is dollar aid to other na- 
tions? How long will aid continue? 


s 


Following is the text of excerpts from hearings held by 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee between June 4 
and June 22, 1954: 


Secretary Dulles: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate the opportunity of speaking before this Com- 
mittee in support of the mutual-security program for fiscal 
year 1955. This program is a major instrument of our United 
States foreign policy. Other witnesses will discuss with you 
its details. I shall deal primarily with the relation of this 
program to our over-all foreign policies. 


Basic Principles Behind Program 

The program responds to our recognition of the following 
basic facts: 

First. The Soviet and Chinese Communist rulers are 
continuing to seek world domination. Nothing has happened 
to indicate any change in this purpose. As a part of their 
expansionist program they continue to maintain vast military 
establishments, huge propaganda machines, and the control 
of powerful subversive elements in 
each of the free nations. 

In the second place, the danger to 
our national security is neither a short- 
term danger nor is it exclusively a 
military danger. For this reason we 
must strive to hold our security com- 
mitments to levels which are compat- 
ible with our economic and social 
health. The same is true of our allies. 

In the third place, the United States 
cannot gain security in isolation but 
only through a system of collective 
defense. Our survival upon keeping 
the spiritual and material resources of 
other free nations out of Soviet hands 
and upon maximizing the contribution 
which other free nations can make to 
the struggle against Communism. 

In the fourth place, a number of 
free-world countries cannot maintain ' 
the military strength and the economic 
stability which they must have in their 
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SECRETARY DULLES 
‘, .. enlightened self-interest” 


During the crucial month of June, Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles went before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee to answer 
the questions Senators were asking about the 
role of the U.S. in world affairs. On these 
pages are key portions of his testimony, which 
has now been made public. 


own interest, and which we want them to have in our interest, 
unless we help them. Our help must be devised to meet their 
needs, militarily in some countries, economic in others. 

These four principles which I have enumerated are con- 
tinuing principles. They underlie the mutual-security pro- 
gram and the request for authority to continue it for the 
coming year. Let me now, Mr. Chairman, discuss briefly some 
of the major developments of the past year in the principal 
areas of the world and the major factors affecting the program 
in these areas for the coming year. 

co oO SJ 


Danger in Indo-China 

The situation in Indo-China is fraught with danger, not 
only to the immediate area, but to the security of the United 
States and its allies in the Pacific area. That area is one which 
is vital to the peace and safety of the United States. 

Communist China has been supplying to the Viet Minh an 
ever-increasing volume of munitions and military supplies. 
There is also evidence that Soviet arms have been supplied 
in increasing quantities to the Com- 
munist forces in Indo-China. 

In their classic manner the Com- 
munists have sought to capitalize on 
local aspirations for independence, and 
have used these aspirations to gain 
control of a movement which was 
primarily nationalistic in its inception. 

The rulers of Communist China 
train and equip in China the troops 
of their puppet, Ho Chi Minh. They 
supply these troops with large amounts 
of artillery and ammunition made in 
Soviet bloc countries. They supply 
military and technical guidance in the 
staff section of Ho Chi Minh’s com- 
mand, at the division level, and in 
specialized units such as the signal 
and engineering corps, artillery units, 
and transportation. The plan is not 
only to take over Indo-China but to 
dominate all of Southeast Asia. The 
struggle thus carries a grave threat not 
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only to Vietman, Laos and Cambodia, but also to such friendly 
neighboring countries as Thailand, Malaya, Burma, Indonesia, 
the Philippines, Australia and New Zealand. 


U.S. Assistance to Indo-China 


The United States Government has been alive to the grow- 
ing peril. We have encouraged the French in taking steps to- 
ward the granting of full independence to Vietnam, Laos and 
Cambodia. We have provided a great part of the military 
material needed by the French Union forces and the national 
armies of Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam. We have agreed to 
finance most of the cost of the fight to maintain the freedom 
of the Associated States. Particularly, we have sought to help 
in equipping and maintaining an increased number of na- 
tional forces. 


Need for Flexible Use of Funds 


In the mutual-security program for 1955 provision is made 
for continuing such support. With the many uncertainties that 
lie ahead, it is, however, essential that there be adequate 
flexibility in the use of funds appropriated so that necessary 
expenditures can be made to accomplish in Southeast Asia 
and the Western Pacific the policies and purposes declared in 
the Mutual Security Act. 

You are all aware that the French and their Vietnam ally 
have suffered reverses, notably the fall of Dienbienphu, after 
a superb defense. The present situation is grave, but by no 
means hopeless. 

In the present conference at Geneva we, and other free 
nations, are seeking a formula by which the fighting can 
be ended and the people of Indo-China assured true in- 
dependence. So far, the Communist attitude at Geneva is 
not encouraging. It is impossible to predict what the future 
holds. 

The uncertainties of the future in the Far East, like the ex- 
igencies of the world situation elsewhere, indicate the essen- 
tial need for flexibility in the use vf the funds authorized 
and appropriated in this program. If we are to be able to 
make the most effective use of what we have, the President 
must be in a position to move quickly and decisively to do 
what will, under the circumstances, best serve the ends which 
the act is designed to promote. For this reason we believe 
that the flexibility provided in this legislation in the past 
should be continued. 


. ° o 


Navarre Plan 

Senator Humphrey [Hubert H. Humphrey (Dem.), of 
Minnesota]: Mr. Secretary, in view of the announcement re- 
ported this morning in the press, about the change of com- 
mand in Indo-China, with General [Henri] Navarre being 
recalled and General [Paul] Ely being his replacement, what 
is happening then to the Navarre plan, the plan which we 
had embraced? 

Secretary Dulles: Well, the Navarre plan, so called, took 
its name from General Navarre, who largely conceived the 
plan and, of course, actually the plan is one which goes on 
whether or not General Navarre goes on. There is no integral 
part he plays personally in the plan. 

Now, the basis of the Navarre plan was to try to develop 
more intensively the local indigenous forces, and that is 
what called for the increase in expenditure. That plan was 
worked out by the French and put up to us by the military 
people in September of last year. 

They judged that it was a good plan for the training and 
equipment of the native forces who should carry the burden 
of the ground fighting in that part of the world. 

The program has gone ahead, although it is somewhat 
shaken at the present time because the morale of the local 
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people, the native peoples, is somewhat disturbed by events 
and by uncertainty as to whether the French will continue 
their efforts there, and it is more difficult than it has been to 
get recruits from the native forces, so that the future opera- 
tion of that plan is something that will have to be reviewed, I 
would say. 

Senator Humphrey: My understanding, Mr. Secretary, is 
that the Navarre plan involved also matters of particular 
strategy, particular types of maneuver and movement, and 
concentration of military strength. The announcement which 
I read indicated that not only was General Navarre being 
removed, but the entire strategy of the military operations 
of the French and the Associated States were to be re-exam- 
ined or revised. 

My only point is that in this mutual-security authoriza- 
tion, apparently we had to work from something when we 
calculated these amounts in the contributions that we were 
to make in authorizing such program. 

If the strategy and the concept of military technique and 
tactics is to be changed and if there is a fundamental revi- 
sion of policy, it would necessitate very broad flexibility, for 
example, in the act itself. 


Flexibility Concept 

I happen to disagree with my colleague, Senator Gillette 
[Guy M. Gillette (Dem.), of Iowa], a little bit on this matter 
of flexibility. I have supported the idea that the President 
ought to have considerable flexibility under the authorization 
because of changing events. I wondered whether or not in 
your calculations, in the authorization, there was thought 
given to what is now not only a theory but a reality, namely, 
that there has been a fundamental change not only in the 
military situation in Indo-China but possibly in the entire 
matter of deployment of forces, the military tactics and the 
concentration of troops and military weapons. 


Two Components of Navarre Plan 

Secretary Dulles: You are quite correct, Senator, that the 
Navarre plan did have the two components. One was the 
training and equipment of the native forces, which was hoped 
could be carried on at a pace which would mean that by 
the beginning of what was then called the next fighting 
season, that would be next November, there would be a very 
substantial increase in the native forces available. 

Then there was a second component which was that it 
outlined a plan of action which it was thought would hold 
the situation during the then-current fighting season by cer- 
tain tactics and programs which were outlined there. 

Now, that phase of the matter has been substantially upset 
by the fact that the French had to meet a very much inten- 
sified scale of attack following the putting of this Indo-China 
on the agenda at the Geneva Peace Conference. 

I told Mr. Bidault [Georges Bidault, then French Foreign 
Minister] at the time that that would happen, and it did hap- 
pen, because they were then out to gain a political victory 
rather than a purely military victory. They concentrated their 
effort in a way which the French had not anticipated against 
Dienbienphu, and the French decided to make Dienbienphu 
sort of a symbol. 

It is all right to make the thing a symbol if you are going 
to be able to hold it up; it is not so good to make it a symbol 
if you cannot. They thought they could hold on to Dienbien- 
phu, and it would be a heartening thing. 

They miscalculated in that respect, and undoubtedly the 
military aspects of the plan are going to require reconsidera- 
tion, and the shift in high command presages that. 

As far as the amount of money that is required that is cal- 
culated on the basis of the cost of paying, training, equipping 
the Vietnamese, and assuming that the political settlement 
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at Geneva does not, in effect, turn them over to Communist 
control, that expense angles will go ahead. 

Now, if the settlement—if there should be a settlement 
at Geneva, and if it had that result, then that particular 
item of expense would go down, but it would, I think, be 
replaced by an urgency for doing some more training and 
giving some more equipment in some of the neighboring areas 
so there would then be a transfer of the expense. 

Now, it is not possible under present conditions to calcu- 
late expenses for a period which will be from a half year 
to a year and a half ahead, in view of what is happening 
in that part of the world. All I can say is that that amount 
is what you might call an educated guess, is about the best 
we can do. 


Vietnamese Leadership 


Senator Humphrey: Mr. Secretary, these are such difficult 
times that I do not think anyone wants to be unnecessarily 
critical, but I think I recall that not only had the French ac- 
cepted the Navarre plan as a reasonable military operation or 
a potentially successful one, but that our own calculations 
have been based upon that. I think I recall the testimony 
here of the members of our military, the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and others, in which there was consid- 
erable faith expressed in two factors: No. 1, the military ef- 
fectiveness of the Navarre plan, and No. 2, the possibility of 
strengthening the leadership of the Vietnamese. 

What has happened to the leadership of the Vietnamese in 
terms of locality? Where are they? Are they in Vietnam or 
have they left? 

We hear a lot of stories about withdrawals of key Gov- 
ernment officials in Vietnam. What has happened to them 
in terms of their willingness to continue on as indigenous 
leaders of their own people, because this affects our calcula- 
tions again. 


Approval of Navarre Plan 

What I am getting at is that the Navarre plan was not just 
a French plan. It maybe was conceived by the French but our 
military calculations in terms of our support and our policy 
were based upon an assent to or an agreement with or an 
acceptence of both the military and the political leadership 
factors. 

Does this not pose a very serious problem for us in this 
authorization and in the whole policy? 

Secretary Dulles: Yes, it does. 

Of course, the so-called Navarre plan was submitted to and 
approved by our military people before it was accepted by 
this Governmert as a plan which was worthy of being under- 
written to a large financial scale, which is represented by the 
funds which have been made available and by the military 
end items which have been made available. 


Declining Will of French People 

I would say that there was a miscalculation there, but it 
was a miscalculation which, I think, is primarily attributable 
to the declining will of the French people and the French 
Parliament to see the struggle continued, and by increasing 
war weariness, which is understandable, perhaps, in the case 
of a war where it is now in its eighth year, and where, as 
more independence is granted, the stakes for which they are 
fighting seem to be diminishing, and the basic cause of events 
not turning out as well as hoped is, I think, to be found not 
in technical deficiencies in the Navarre plan, but basically 
in the fact that the French war weariness has developed at 
home, and the native peoples themselves out there have 
constantly had to act and ~perate, looking back over their 
shoulders all the time, looking to see what was going to 
happen in Paris. 
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That is a very difficult situation in which generals have to 
fight. Whenever generals fight with an uncertain political 
situation in their rear, it is extremely difficult, and it is 
extremely difficult today. 

Today, from a purely military standpoint, a calculation of 
the assets on both sides would lead one to give a very high 
estimate of the chances of the French Union forces defeating 
what might be a further attack. But that calculation in terms 
of men and matériel and air power is not decisive because of 
the necessity of bringing in the fact of whether or not the 
French are willing to continue on, whether the will to fight 
exists. 

The calculation of a will to fight, which is an essential in- 
gredient in morale and in results, is a very difficult thing to 
appraise, and today there is grave doubt about what will 
happen, whether the present French Government will be 
overthrown, whether if it wants to go on and fight, it will not 
be substituted by a government that wants to quit, and that is 
what makes these calculations extremely difficult. 

a a oO 


Colonialism 

Senator Green [Theodore F. Green (Dem.), of Rhode 
Island]: That brings up the question of the feeling in the 
world toward colonialism. Is it not anticolonialism which is 
one of the great forces of disorder in the world, in Asia, Indo- 
China, Africa and in South America? 

Secretary Dulles: That is certainly one of the great prob- 
lems, and it raises a very acute issue for us very frequently 
because we have our very close and valuable relations with 
the United Kingdom and with France, which are looked upon 
in much of the world as the colonial powers; and when we 
support the United Kingdom and France in international 
matters, international gatherings, then we ourselves acquire 
a taint of colonialism which is rather galling to us because it 
is contrary to the instincts and traditions of the American 
people. 


United States Faces Dilemma 


We ourselves, as the first colony of modern times to win 
our independence, have a traditional sympathy with the 
peoples of the world who are trying to win like independence 
for themselves, and we would like very much to take a 
leadership ourselves in the program for winning independence. 
It is not always easy to reconcile our natural desires and 
aspirations in that respect with the equally important task of 
maintaining relations of trust and confidence with our Euro- 
pean allies who traditionally are the colonial powers. That is 
one of the great dilemmas which the United States foreign 
policy faces at this time, and I must say that it creates at 
times and places dilemmas which I do not find lend them- 
selves to any very satisfactory answer. 


‘Communist Propaganda 


Senator Green: I can understand the dilemma since our 
good friends are colonial powers, and we want to keep our 
friends. But, on the other hand, is not the anticolonial move- 
ment in the world very strong? Must we not at least remain 
neutral? Have we not become recognized in these continents 
as the friend of the colonial powers against the native urge 
for independence? 

Secretary Dulles: That has been a primary effort of Com- 
munist propaganda, and I would say that, on the whole, they 
have succeeded in identifying the United States with the 
colonial system in much of the world. I think that their 
propaganda in that respect, as in most others, has been wholly 
unfair, been conducted without regard to the truth, but un- 
fortunately the Communist propaganda is not limited by 
considerations of truth, and there has been just enough color 
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to their charges so thai they have been able to make a very 
great fare out of it. 


Background of Fighting in Vietnam 

Senator Green: That was a large part of the reason for the 
fighting in Vietnam, was it not? 

Secretary Dulles: The original movement in Vietnam, 
which was conducted by the Viet Minh forces under the 
leadership of Ho Chi Minh, had started out, of course, os- 
tensibly as a liberation independence movement. Actually, 
it was, I think, always a Communist plot. Ho Chi Minh has 
been trained, indoctrinated in Moscow; he had been sent first 
to China where he operated with [Russian agent Mikhail] 
Borodin in creating the revolutionary party, Communist 
Party, in China, and then when the situation seemed ripe, 
following the expulsion of the Japanese from that area in 
1946, the end of 1945, he was sent there to organize ostensi- 
bly a nationalist movement, but in all these cases they do it 
with a view ultimately to getting control of the country and 
amalgamating them into the Soviet Communist world. But 
there was a background in Indo-China of dislike of the 
French, because of their colonial rule, which was capitalized 
by the Communists. The Communists move into every situa- 
tion in the world where there is some ingredient of injustice; 
they foment it, they gain the leadership there, they finance 
the movement, they supply it with arms, if necessary, and 
they try to create a situation where it seems as though you 
cannot support the existing order without making yourself 
the ally of forces of reaction, and that is one of the reasons 
why their program is very difficult to cope with. 


Communist Aid to Indo-Chinese 


Senator Green: That was several years after the revolution 
began, was it not? Did not the Indo-Chinese take aid from 
the Communists very much the way we Americans took aid 
from the French during the start of our Revolution? 

Secretary Dulles: There was not a great deal of aid which 
was given to the Communists in Indo-China until about 1950, 
when the Communists’ revolution succeeded in getting control 
of the mainland of China, and at that point only did sub- 
stantial aid begin to flow to the Communists in Indo-China. 

Senator Green: The point I was trying to make is that just 
as the Americans were not royalists because they took aid 
from the King of France, so, at least in the beginning of the 
Indo-Chinese situation, the Indo-Chinese were not Commu- 
nists because they took aid from that source in the beginning. 
It may well be that the Communists pressed their advantage, 
and now perhaps have a greater advantage than the Indo- 
Chinese want. 

Secretary Dulles: Well, I would not accept the view that 
the independence movement, led by Ho Chi Minh, was ever 
other than a part of a Communist program for getting control 
of that area. 

Now, they rallied to their cause and support many inno- 
cent people who felt that it was primarily an independence 
movement. I do not believe, myself, it ever was primarily an 
independence movement, because it was entirely organized by 
a thoroughly indoctrinated Communist who had had his train- 
ing in Moscow. 


Plan for Indo-Chinese Independence 

Senator Green: Has France, the colonial power, yet offered 
Indo-China any form of independence that is acceptable to 
Indo-China? 

Secretary Dulles: Yes, they have now done it, largely under 
stimulation, perhaps, from the United States. They made 
this declaration of last July 3 of the complete independence 
for the three Associated States—Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia 
—and they have carried that out to a very large degree, and 
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I believe that there is, in fact, about as much independence 
there as the people are capable, under existing circumstances, 
of exercising. 

The conditions there are not highly favorable to giving, in 
fact, a total independence to people who have had no experi- 
ence in exercising it, and developing political institutions. 

If, in fact, the French were to pull entirely out of Indo- 
China today, and just leave them absolutely alone, there 
would be very little stability left in the country, and their 
independence, while it might look very nice on paper, prob- 
ably would not last more than a few weeks. 

Senator Green: The reason I asked that was because you 
said in your opening statement that they are seeking a formula 
at the Geneva Conference to assure true independence for 
the people of Indo-China. 

Secretary Dulles: Yes. What we are trying to do at Geneva 
is to find a solution which will not take their independence 
away; that is, the independence which we are trying to assure 
because, as is now threatened by the Communists, they would 
all go under, or most of them, be subjected to Communist 
despotism, which would for all intents and purposes end their 
independence. That was the purpose of that reference. 

Senator Green: I was left with the impression that they 
have not been offered any true independence in their mean- 
ing of the word. Perhaps they were offered true independence 
in the French meaning of the word. 

Secretary Dulles: All our advices are—and those come 
both from my own talks, for example, in Paris and Geneva, 
with representatives of the governments who are there; also 
the advices from our diplomatic people in Saigon—that there 
seems to be rather complete satisfaction with the degree of 
independence which has now been made available by the 
French. 

One qualification is that the final treaties, which had been 
initialed in the case of Vietnam, had not actually been signed, 
but they have been initialed, and the fact that they have not 
been signed is, perhaps, due as much to the general un- 
certainty of the situation there as to any reluctance on the 
part of the French to proceed with the signature. 

The Chairman [Senator Alexander Wiley (Rep.), of Wis- 
consin]: Senator Fulbright? 


Ho Chi Minh’s Background 

Senator Fulbright [J. W. Fulbright (Dem.), of Arkansas]: 
Mr. Secretary, I was interested in your answers about Ho Chi 
Minh. I had understood that he had spent some time in Paris, 
and at one time did try to represent himself to the French— 
he had been friendly, but they repulsed him. Do you have 
anything on that? 

Secretary Dulles: Yes. I think Ho Chi Minh went to Paris 
in 1946, and at that time made certain proposals for the 
French which were at that time rejected by the French. 
Whether, if they had been accepted, Ho Chi Minh would have 
given the people true independence or have used his authority 
to turn them over to the Communists is a question which no 
one can be sure as to what the answer would have been. 

Senator Fulbright: Is it true that at one time before that he 
had been allied with Chiang Kai-shek, about 15 years before? 
Was he ever in the employ of Chiang Kai-shek? 

Secretary Dulles: Well, he was operating in China; as I 
say, he worked there primarily with Borodin, and there was a 
period when Chiang Kai-shek was working himself rather 
closely with the left-wing elements in China, was himself 
somewhat of a revolutionary figure, and I think it is probably 
that period that you are referring to. 

Senator Fulbright: I do not know that it is particularly 
important, except that some knowledge of the background of 
these situations sometimes will help to develop a policy. It at 
least prevents us from freezing our attitude with regard to 
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some of these people, where there is no possibility of any 
alternative. 

Secretary Dulles: Yes. 

Senator Fulbright: It might permit us to develop a more 
flexible policy when we realize that even in Ho Chi Minh’s 
case he from time to time might have been allied with people 
on the other side of the fence. 

I vaguely remember that at one time Ho Chi Minh was 
financed by funds which we supplied through [Gen. Joseph 
W.] Stilwell. I would have to check that. I have read things 
about it from time to time, but I believe you will find that he 
had been on both sides of the fence. 

Secretary Dulles: I expect he has taken money from both 
sides of the fence. 

Senator Fulbright: Yes, but it could be interpreted, and I 
am not interpreting it that way because I do not know, but it 
could be interpreted that he tried to lead the independence 
movement without Communist help. Having failed, he took 
Communist help. That is a possible interpretation, is it not? 

Secretary Dulles: That is possible. But the fact that, before 
any of these events happened, he had been indoctrinated 
and trained for several years in Moscow makes me rather 
skeptical of the more benevolent interpretation that you sug- 
gest might be possible. 

Senator Fulbright: I do not suggest it. I am not acquainted 
with the man, but I have read that he spent time in Moscow 
and also in Paris. I think he lived in Paris before 1946. I think 
he went there as a young man and stayed for some little time, 
probably 10 or 15 years before 1946, right after the Japanese 
came. We do know the Vichy French lined up as admin- 
istrators for the Japanese, and that threw Ho Chi Minh and 
Chiang Kai-shek on the same side of the fence there, did it 
not, as ourselves? That was the way some of those things 
developed. 

I do not want to make a point of it; I do not want to argue 
about the interpretation, but I do think it is well to be in- 
formed about the flexibility that sometimes has entered into 
a situation like the one. in Indo-China. Possibly it gives an 
opportunity to divert them or break their relations with Mos- 
cow. I have always felt that that would be beneficial if we 
could do it. 
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United States Objectives 

Senator Humphrey: . . . Now, Mr. Secretary, what is our 
objective? In other words, do we have any point that we are 
concentrating upon to build a counterforce, a counter-posi- 
tion of strength, or are we attempting in this authorization 
act to sort of help Japan? For example, in Japan, are we really 
prepared to move ahead because of the nature of the Japa- 
nese constitution, with the defense of Japan? 

Let us take it again here in India: How far are we really 
going to build up India as a counterforce to Red China? The 
central core of my question is what is our policy and where 
is our central point of strength? Is it just a policy of trying to 
checkmate or do we have a policy of moving ahead? 


Basic Strength of U.S. Foreign Policy 

Secretary Dulles: I will just try to in one minute answer 
that question. 

I conceive that the basic strength of our foreign policy is 
here at home in the traditions and aspirations and the hopes 
of the American people. 

I do not think that the United States has been appointed 
by some divine act to be the guardian of all the peoples of 
all the world or to run their affairs. 

When we find people who share our hopes and aspirations, 
then we try to co-operate with them, and we believe in that 
way we keep alive the fundamental truths upon which our 
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own nation was founded, which has grown strong, which has 
made it a dynamic force in the world. 

The United States has certainly throughout its history been 
a very dynamic, positive force. Our conduct and example has 
made a tremendous contribution to human freedom every- 
where, but we have not done it by going out and crusading 
with armed force around the world. 

We have done it primarily, as I say, by our own conduct 
and example, by finding people who shared our hopes, by 
uniting our strength with theirs. 

We do that, but we cannot do all this thing alone, and I do 
not think we should try to do it alone. I do not think you sug- 
gest that we should try to do it alone, but I do believe there 
is a dynamic force in the principles in which we believe, and 
that by association with others who share those same convic- 
tions and same beliefs, I have faith that, as in the past, so 
again that the traditions of freedom, liberty and independence 
will make such an impact upon the areas now subject to 
despotism that in the end the despotism will recede. That 
is our hope. Now, that is a very general statement, but it is 
a broad statement, and my basic faith in these matters. 

2 se od 


U.S. Relations With Allies 


Senator Fulbright: You say a good deal about the impor- 
tance of the unity of the free world. At the present time do 
you fee] that our relations with Great Britain and France are 
in very good condition? 

Secretary Dulles: I would say that there is a considerable 
measure of difference in some areas at the present time, but 
I do not think it goes to the fundamentals of our relationship. 


Agreement on Fundamentals 

Senator Fulbright: I think the people need some reassur- 
ance. I think it would be well if you would elaborate. What 
are these fundamentals in which we are still in agreement 
with the British and the French? Do we agree on our policy 
in Indo-China and the Far East? 

Secretary Dulles: I think we are in agreement on the basic 
appreciation of the nature of the Communist, Soviet Commu- 
nist danger, and of the necessity of the free world making 
common cause against it. 

Now, when it comes to the details of just how you act in 
any particular situation, particularly a situation which con- 
fronts us with difficult choices, then there is a natural differ- 
ence within the free world. 


Free Societies Differ 

One of the elements of a free society is that people differ, 
and to say that we differ is another way of saying that it is a 
free society. If there was complete conformity there would 
not be a free society; so you have to take a difference as part 
of the penalty, if you wish to call it that, of having— 

Senator Fulbright: In that sense, we differ from Moscow; 
does that make us part of a free society? There are many 
differences. There are matters of degree. 

Secretary Dulles: Yes, it does make us a free society. If we 
did not differ from Moscow we would not be a free society. 

Senator Fulbright: Does it make her free? They differ from 
us, but I do not think that is a sufficient definition just be- 
cause we differ. I was hoping we could reassure the people 
that this split that we hear about is not as serious as we have 
been told. 


British Our Strongest Ally 
It is a very disturbing thought to me that the British are 
not willing to support us in the Far East; not that I think 
that is decisive, but the British still are our strongest friends, 
are they not? 
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Secretary Dulles: I think that we can and do count on the 
British as our most strong and dependable ally. We use this 
term “ally” in a rather—in a somewhat loose way. Of course, 
the only treaty of alliance that we have with the United 
Kingdom is a treaty which relates to the North Atlantic com- 
munity, the alliance represented by the North Atlantic Treaty. 

In other areas of the world we do not have any formal 
agreements which in any sense bind us to common policies 
and common action. We do not have in any technical sense a 
world-wide alliance and, perhaps, therefore the term “ally” 
should not be used quite as loosely as we use it because it 
implies certain things which are not aciually the fact. 


U.S.-British Differences 


I do not think there is any point in disguising the fact that 
there has been a difference of opinion between the United 
Kingdom and ourselves as to how to proceed in relation to 
Indo-China; that has been made apparent by statements 
which have been made by high officials of both governments. 
But, as I say, I do not get terribly worried by those matters 
or treat them as going to the fundamentals of our relationship 
or as indicating that we would be better off if we each tried 
to go separately our different ways. 

Senator Fulbright: I think it is well for you to emphasize 
that because we have had people before this Committee very 
recently who have said they thought we ought to go it alone. 
I think if you feel that way, with which I agree, it ought to 
be emphasized. I think it is a very healthy thing that it be 
emphasized. 

Is it true that you do not feel we ought to undertake a 
solitary policy, we should go our own way, regardless of the 
British, in the Far East? Is that a correct interpretation of 
your statement? 

Secretary Dulles: I would not want to make an answer 
which would seem to suggest that we concede that the United 
Kingdom has a veto power over anything we might want to 
do. The situation might become such that we would feel we 
would have to act whether or not the British went along 
with us, and certainly a commitment that we would not do 
anything unless the British went with us might lead to a 
series of vetoes which would paralyze any effective course 
of action. 

We might make that, if we agreed that we would not do 
anything without the British concurrence, and the British 
agreed they would not do anything without, let us say, 
Nehru’s concurrence, and if Nehru agreed that he would not 
do anything without Chou En-lai’s concurrence, and Chou 
En-lai said he would not do anything without the Soviet 
concurrence, you would have a series of vetoes set up where 
your action in the last analysis would be determined from 
Moscow. Now, you cannot put yourself in that position. 


Need for Basis of Co-operation 
I believe we should try earnestly to find a basis for co- 
operation for going along together. I do not believe we should 
put ourselves in a position where officially and publicly we 
tell the world that we will never do anything anywhere unless 


the British give their consent to it. 
° ° oO 


Economic Aid for Exceptional Circumstances 

The increase in the economic well-being of our European 
allies during the current year is an encouraging development. 
Generally speaking, their living standards have risen, their 
currencies are stronger, and the people feel a greater confi- 
dence in their future. This program is unquestionably built 
on the foundation of our past programs of economic assis- 
tance. It is also due in considerable measure to the adoption 
this year of the so-called long-haul concept for NATO. 
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By the use of methods of greater selectivity, and by our 
increased dependence on new strategy, it will be possible to 
maintain a steady increase of defensive capability without 
military costs which our European allies could not carry 
without great economic help from the United States. 

We have sought and have almost accomplished the elimi- 
nation of economic aid in Europe as pure budgetary support. 
We feel it is still important to us in our own interest to pro- 
vide such help under a few exceptional circumstances, par- 
ticularly where it is necessary to maintain military establish- 
ment which directly benefit us, and which cannot be main- 
tained to the degree deemed desirable by our military ad- 
visers, without some support from the United States. 

The case of Turkey illustrates this point. Turkey maintains 
about 20 divisions of splendid fighting quality at a strategic 
location. The Turkish economy cannot support this force 
without some assistance and, therefore, the mutual-security 
program includes such help. We believe that the money spent 
in this way brings a greater return to the United States in 
terms of its own security than if it were spent in some other 
way or if it were not spent at all. 


Program for the Middle East 

In the Middle East the action of Turkey and Pakistan 
in concluding a treaty of friendship and co-operation pro- 
vides an important element of encouragement. It is good that 
the concept of mutual security has taken hold in this crucial 
area. 

This is an area of great human, economic and strategic 
value. It has been weakened by divisions. The fact that 
Pakistan and our NATO ally, Turkey, now plan to co-operate 
for security gives to these countries a new source of strength. 
Also they have set an example which others may follow. 

There are among our friends in the Middle East and South 
Asian nations for which we propose economic aid not related 
to direct military benefits. The people of these nations are 
engaged in a struggle in which the primary need is not weap- 
ons of war but the tools of peace. 


Assistance to India Recommended 

The largest authorization sought in this category is for the 
development aid for India. On some issues India’s’ foreign 
policy differs from our own, but India’s principles, the prin- 
ciples of democracy, are basically those which we cherish. 
The people and leaders of India are dedicated to the demo- 
cratic form of government. Their constitution is modeled in 
part on our own, with emphasis on the Bill of Rights. India 
is making a great and courageous effort to achieve the eco- 
nomic progress necessary to foster democratic institutions of 
its new independence. 

This effort is in striking contrast to the developments in 
the nearby area of Communist Chinese dictatorship. There 
is no doubt in my mind that the people of Asia will be much 
influenced by their comparison of the economic progress 
made under the democratic system of India and the Com- 
munist dictatorship system in China. 

We believe that India’s own great effort should be sup- 
ported so that its plan for economic development will suc- 
ceed. We should remember that among free nations there is 
room for diversity of views. We should not let our wish to 
help the people of India to develop their own nation be 
swayed by any temporary differences, however important. It 
is essential that we continue to help, if for no other reason 
than to save our enlightened self-interest. It would be a tragic 
day for us if the confidence which India’s people have in their 
democratic institutions should fail. 


For an article describing how foreign aid shapes up in 
the period ahead, see page 28. 
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What you as a businessman &@ CAN and Eg CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





BUSINESS LOANS. You can, as a 

small businessman, perhaps get a 
loan from a field office of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration without obtaining 
clearance through Washington. SBA au- 
thorizes its regional offices to make “par- 
ticipation” loans up to $50,000 without 
approval of Washington headquarters. 
In a participation loan a commercial 
bank puts up part of the money. 


* * * 


CONSTRUCTION. You can look for 

the monthly reports of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics on construction to 
be more extensive than in the past. The 
Bureau announces that a larger number 
of building-permit agencies will be 
represented in its future reports on 
monthly housing starts. 


* * * 


EXCISE TAXES. You can find out 

from your tax collector how to get 
a tax refund or credit that is due you be- 
cause of recent cuts in excise taxes. 
The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
issues IR-Mimeograph 54-118 to estab- 
lish procedure for handling floor-stock 
refunds and credits on manufacturers’ 
excise taxes and refunds of admission 
taxes and transportation taxes. 


* * * 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. You can, as 

a dairy farmer, count on the Govern- 
ment’s paying 1 cent more a pound 
for the Cheddar cheese and dried milk 
that it buys under the dairy price- 
support program. This increase is made 
by the Department of Agriculture be- 
cause of the spread between prices paid 
farmers for milk and the prices received 
by processors. 


* * * 


BICYCLES. You can tell a public 

hearing whether you think bicycles 
are being imported in such quantity as 
to threaten injury to the domestic indus- 
try. A public hearing on this subject 
will be held in Washington by the 
Tariff Commission on September 21. 
Those wanting to testify should notify 
the Commission ahead of time. 


MACHINE TOOLS. You can find 

out from Air Force Headquarters 
in Washington about the AF policies on 
leasing machine tools and _ industrial 
facilities for nondefense work. 


* * * 


MANGANESE. You can obtain from 

offices of the General Services Ad- 
ministration copies of its amended reg- 
ulation for Government purchases of 
manganese. 


* * * 


TAX RULINGS. You cannot expect 
any tax rulings from the Internal 
Revenue Service on the new tax law, 
now about to be enacted, until new reg- 
ulations are issued. Officials of the 
Service indicate that rulings will be 
withheld until publication of the regu- 
lations, expected by December 1. 


* * * 


UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICE. You 

cannot safely tell your employes that 
they should join one of two unions. The 
National Labor Relations Board finds 
that an employer violated the Taft- 
Hartley law when he suggested that 
workers limit themselves to two unions, 
thus eliminating choices of other locals 
or of no union at all. 


* * * 


DISCHARGES. You cannot safely 

fire a group of employes because 
they go out on strike only a short time 
after making demands for pay raises and 
better working conditions. The Labor 
Board holds that an employer violated 
the Taft-Hartley rights of 16 employes 
when he discharged them for striking 
within one hour of making the demands. 
They are ordered reinstated with back 
pay. 


* * * 


WAGERING TAX. You cannot legal- 

ly avoid paying a wagering tax if 
you operate punchboards or wagering 
pools in your store. The Internal Revenue 
Service rules that merchants who put in 
such devices to stimulate trade are sub- 
ject to this tax. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & Wor LD 
Report, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Sweeps faster, cleaner, 
Outlasts Ordinary Brushes 3 to 1! 


WRITE FOR STYLES, SIZES AND PRICES TODAY 
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| Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co, 
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SOCONY-VACUUM BUILDING 
New York City 


The new 42-story SOCONY-VACUUM BUILD- 
ING will have 32 Otis AUTOTRONIC opera- 
toriess elevators. This is the largest of 
more than 175 new and modernized of- 
fice buildings, hotels, hospitals, banks, 
and department stores that have given 
AUTOTRONIC elevatoring an overwhelming 
vote of confidence—by buying it! 
Owner: Galbreath Corporation 
Architects: Harrison & Abramovitz 

John B. Peterkin—Associate 
Builder: Turner Construction Company 





door’s ‘electronic politeness” 


Passengers quickly discover why they like the Otis Electronic Elevator Door. 
It’s the invisible electronic zone of detection that extends in front of the leading 
edges of both car and hoistway doors up to shoulder height—as shown in phantom 
above. It inspires passenger confidence. 

Whenever this electronic zone detects a person’s presence in the doorway, 

the doors politely reverse before they can touch the passenger. But if there is no 
chance of passenger interference, the doors close promptly after each stop. 

This zone of detection prevents unnecessary delays. If a talkative passenger 
lingers overlong in the doorway, a buzzer sounds and the doors slowly, 
firmly—but politely nudge the passenger out of the doorway so that the 

car can proceed on its way. 

The Otis Electronic Elevator Door is the crowning achievement in the field 
of the operatorless elevator. Its successful development insured the ability of 
operatorless elevators to move great masses of people in busy buildings with 
the greatest degree of safety. Ask any of our 268 offices for details. 

Otis Elevator Company, 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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AUTOTRONIC 
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Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


You begin to see signs now that the bottom of the slump may be at hand. 

A_ general upturn isn't to be expected immediately. Summer, almost always, 
brings a lull. This summer apparently is not to be an exception. Even so, 
business trends across the country suggest strongly that the worst of the 
downslide may be over, that improvement is shaping up for autumn. 





Construction is the big lift for business, and has been right through the 
recession months of 1954. June figures show the building boom keeps running 
strong. Contract awards for the month in 37 States east of the Rockies, as 
reported by F. W. Dodge Corp., hit a new high for the month of June--1.7 
billion dollars. That's 45 per cent above June, 1953. 

In first half, 1954, construction contracts in these 37 States reached a 
whopping 9.2 billions, up 17 per cent from the boom level of a year earlier. 











Importance of these figures is that they promise the boom in building will 
continue through much, probably all, of 1954. Building jobs covered by June 
contract awards will be in progress through the autumn and early winter. 

Keep in mind, too, that the effects of construction activity fan out, 
touch all kinds of businesses and all kinds of people. 








Home building leads the rise in construction awards. In first half, 
1954, residential contracts were 22 per cent above first half, 1953. 
Other construction awards so far this year are up 15 per cent. 











Another shot in the arm now is promised for the housing boom. That is to 
be the effect of Congress's latest bill to promote home building. Agreement has 
been reached at last on terms of that bill. 

Down payments on homes to be financed with Government guarantee or 
insurance will be reduced. Time to pay will be lengthened. 

Old houses get more generous terms, though not quite as generous as for new 
houses. Lagging market for old houses will get a boost. 

Public housing, 35,000 units in next 12 months, is apnroved. 

Insured mortgages, after being partly paid off, can be reopened, increased 
to finance improvements. Direct loans by Veterans' Administration continue. 

For low-income families, a special new program is set up, providing little 
or no down payments, with as long as 40 years to pay. 


























Consumers appear to be getting in a mood to Spend once more. 

June sales at retail reached 14.5 billion dollars. That's the preliminary 
estimate of the Commerce Department. At 14.5 billion, retailers did 2 per cent 
more business in June, seasonally adjusted, than in May, and very nearly as 
much as in the corresponding boom month of 1953. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 





In department stores, June sales were the highest of 1954 to date. Sharp 
markdowns in prices, together with intensive selling effort, sparked the rise. 





The average family is spending a little more, saving a little less. 

Total spending by consumers in second quarter, 1954, is estimated 
officially at a record annual rate of 231.5 billion dollars. 

For hard goods, consumer spending continues to lag behind 1953. For soft 
goods, consumers are putting up nearly as much as a year ago. For services, 
they are spending more than ever before. 

Saving gets a little less emphasis. In second quarter, 1954, as 
officially estimated, people saved 7.1 per cent of after-tax income. That 
was the smallest proportion of saving in a year. 














People have money to spend, once the mood strikes them. 

Personal incomes rose slightly in May, reached the highest level for any 
month of 1954 to date. In the first five months of this year, incomes totaled 
about the same as in this period of 1953. So there's no shortage of money. 











Factory payrolls increased in May for the first time since July, 1953. 

That's a sign. of more industrial activity in late spring. As summer wears 
on, that trend probably will be interrupted by vacation shutdowns. Still, the 
fact that payrolls improved in May suggests an improved tone in business. 

Wage rates are climbing. What's more important, the factory work week 
increased in June to an average of 39.6 hours. That compares with 39 hours 
in April, 39.3 hours in May. It's still short of June, 1953--40.7 hours. 

















You find crosscurrents, many of them, in late business developments. 

One appliance manufacturer reports orders up, looks for an autumn upturn. 
Another announces layoffs. A farm-machinery producer cuts back again. 

Automobile sales went up in June, producing new optimism in the industry. 
However, car output has been reduced to less than 80 per cent of what it was a 
year ago. Steel demand is affected by what happens in autos. 

Automobile dealers' profits are off, despite bigger sales, because of big 
cash discounts or heavy trade-in allowances. Inventories of new cars remain 
heavy at the end of June. 























Business problems are tending to soften, but have not disappeared. 

Higher steel prices add to business costs. Wage increases do, too. Many 
companies report they are in no position to pass these increased costs on to 
the customer, will have to absorb them out of profits. 

Inventories continue burdensome in a number of lines. Manufacturers' 
stocks on hand dropped 400 million dollars to 44.8 billion in May. Ratio 
of inventories to sales, however, remained high. 

Manufacturers' sales, on the basis of official figures so far available, 
do not reflect the improvement showing up at the retail level. May sales at 
the factory, seasonally adjusted, were slightly below those of April. 

New orders of manufacturers are steady. Order backlog is down. 





























The downslide, clearly, is approaching an end. Improvement is noticeable, 
but still spotty. Recovery is to come gradually, not all at once. 
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WHATEVER YOUR PRODUCT... 


give it the rota of 


BRASS OR COPPER 
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Make it shimmer. Make it gleam. 
Make it sell! Give your product the 
glowing beauty, the long-lasting luster 
of brass and copper... and watch 

the twinkle in customers’ eyes. 


There are Chase brasses specially 
made for drawing, stamping, turning 
and spinning. Chase metallurgists 
will gladly recommend the best 
alloy or temper for your product. 
Fast deliveries of brass and 

copper can be made from 

the stocks of Chase wholesalers 

and 24 Chase warehouses 
throughout the country. 
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CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO., WATERBURY 20, CONN., Warehouses and Sales Offices at: — Albanyt Atlanta Baltimore Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas Denvert Detroit Houston —_ indianapolis 
Kansas City. Mo. Los Angeles Milwaukee Minneapolis Newark New Orleans New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Providence Rochestert St. Louis San Francisco Seattle Waterbury —_( tsales office only) 
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Labor Week 








HOW PRIVATE IS YOUR SALARY? 


Unions Get Right to Make Employers Tell All 


lf you are a white-collar 
worker, your salary may not be 
as secret as you think. Unions, 
with backing of Government, 
sometimes can find out what 
you make. 

New rulings of the Labor 
Board raise questions of invasion 
of privacy. Confidential relation- 
ships between employer and em- 
ploye are involved. Here’s the 
story of what the rulings mean. 


There is a growing fear among em- 
ployers that the time is approaching 
when they will have little privacy ieft 
in their relationships with employes. 
This fear is prompted by recent deci- 
sions of the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

NLRB now has broadened earlier 
rulings that required employers to dis- 
close confidential salary lists to unions 
in shops or offices where unions have 
bargaining rights. As a result, many 
questions are being asked by salaried 
workers and employers: 

Is an individual’s salary no longer a 
private matter between his employer 
and himself? 





ALBERT C. BEESON 
. -.@ vote for ‘privacy’ 


‘ 
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—U.S. Rubber Co. 


GETTING OUT THE PAY ROLL 
. .. under the eye of the union? 


Will unions be able to get hold of 
the salaries of all white-collar workers 
and expose them to public view? 

Can a union force an employer to 
reveal the earnings of all his employes, 
including those outside the union? 

What is to be the effect on the long- 
established practice among many busi- 
nesses of giving merit increases to those 


THE PAY CHECK 
Whose business is it? 


who deserve chem and denying raises to 
those who don’t? 

The answers, based on a study of the 
NLRB decisions, show there are some 
limits on the powers granted to unions 
in these fields: 

A worker's salary sometimes may have 
to be divulged by an employer. If a 
union holds bargaining rights for an 
office, or for a department in an office 
or shop, it can force the employer to 
disclose the salary paid to each worker 
in that bargaining unit. This holds even 
if a worker in the group tells the em- 
ployer that he does not want his salary 
revealed. 

Most office workers, however, will 
not be affected by the rulings, because 
a majority of white-collar employes are 
not union members. The NLRB rulings 
will not affect salaried workers in offices 
or firms where no union holds bargain- 
ing rights. A union can’t go to a non- 
union shop and get a salary list. 

Similarly, salaries of such employes as 
foremen, supervisors and others not part 
of a bargaining unit will not be included 
in lists turned over to a union. Salaries 
of executives will remain confidential. 

Public release of salary figures ob- 
tained by unions is not likely, NLRB 
officials say. The Board permits unions 
to get such information only for pur- 
poses of bargaining in a legitimate 
manner on pay questions. 
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GUY FARMER 
...@ vote for union inspection 
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A union, however, might be able to 
use salary figures in dealing with an- 
other employer. This is a matter of 
real concern to employers, most of 
whom do not want competitors to know 
details of their pay rolls. They fear that 
unions might use such pay-roll in- 
formation during negotiations with 
other firms in the same industry. 

Salaries of nonunion employes some- 
times will be disclosed to union nego- 
tiators. That would be true in the case 
of a nonunion worker in an _ office 
where a union had bargaining rights. 
If the nonunion worker, for example, 
is a reporter on a newspaper where 
the CIO Newspaper Guild bargains 
for all of the editorial employes, the 
nonunion reporter's salary would be 
included on any list shown to the 
Guild. 

One recent NLRB decision, in fact, 
did involve a newspaper. The Board 
ordered the New Orleans Item to give 
the Newspaper Guild a list of all em- 
ployes in the bargaining unit, with each 
person’s salary specified and the amount 
of any merit raise granted since the last 
agreement. 

Merit increases were an important 
issue in the New Orleans case. 

The union demanded the right to bar- 
gain with the employer over merit raises 
for individual workers. 

It is general practice, where a union 
has bargaining rights, to fix minimum 
wages for various types of work on a 
newspaper, with the employer retaining 
the right to grant merit increases above 
those levels. It is feared that, if merit 
increases become involved in negotia- 
tions, the unions might favor their own 
supporters over nonunion members. 
Some employers believe this would 
mean the end of merit raises, with all 
salaries leveling off at about the 
minimum figure fixed for a job. 

Other recent decisions of the Labor 
Board have reinforced earlier rulings on 
disclosing pay-roll information, and ex- 
panded the policy to some extent. For 
years, the NLRB has backed union de- 
mands that employers turn over informa- 
tion as to wages and salaries paid to 
those in bargaining units. Those earlier 
decisions held that the information could 
be obtained if the union could show it 
was needed for bargaining on a specific 
issue. Now, the Board has given the 
unions more freedom by ruling they 
need only show that the information “is 
related to the issues involved” in 
negotiations. 

This means that, if a union is going 
to talk about a general pay raise, it 
can force the employer to tell the salary 
or wage of each worker in the bargain- 
ing unit. That happened in one of the 
cases just decided by NLRB. The 
company’s argument was that individual 
pay information was not needed to bar- 

(Continued on page 86) 
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RANSFORM your general office 
areas into bright, cheerful “noiseless” 
work-spaces... remodel with a Gold Bond 
Acoustimetal ceiling. Your money will 
go twice as far because one material both 
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no more than remodeling without the 
extra benefit of sound conditioning. 
Gold Bond Acoustimetal adds clean, 
good looks while effectively absorbing 
distracting noise. Finished in light-reflect- 
ing baked enamel, these incombustible 
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steel units are easy to clean and can be re- 
painted without loss of sound absorption. 

Consult your Gold Bond Acoustical 
Contractor for remodeling advice. Have 
him show you the /fu// line of Gold 
Bond Acoustical Products and recom- 
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ments. Look in the Yellow Pages of your 
phone book under “Acoustical Contrac- 
tors,” or mail this coupon today! National 
Gypsum Company, 325 Delaware Avenue, 
Buffalo 2, New York. 
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this summer? 
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in an air-conditioned 
Commodore bedroom or suite. 
Silent,central air-cooling system 
... individual wall controls! 
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50,000 SQUARE FEET OF OFFICE 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR LONG TERM 
LEASE TO MAJOR TENANTS REQUIR- 
ING 5,000 FT. OR MORE IN THE NEW 
ULTRA-MODERN BUILDING BEING 
BUILT BY K. S. ADAMS, JR. 


Located in Southwest Houston, 
convenient to the Shamrock-Prudential 
business area and the Texas Medical 
Center. 


Ample Free Parking Space 


Spacious covered pavillion and 
outdoor parking spaces 
for all tenants 


Cafeteria 

Modern, roomy cafeteria 
facilities for tenants 
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Club Rooms 


Sun deck, game 
rooms, and other 
facilities available 
to tenants for 
conferences and 
evening entertain- 
ment 
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Labor Week 





Labor Board rules that information on salaries 
is necessary for bargaining purposes .. . 


gain on a general raise, but NLRB 
overruled the company. 

Four of the Board’s five members 
voted for this policy of forcing em- 
ployers to surrender pay information 
to the unions. Chairman Guy Farmer 
and Philip Ray Rodgers, two of Presi- 
dent Ejisenhower’s appointees to the 
Board, were included in the majority. 
The third new member, Albert C. Bee- 
son, voted against the policy and issued 
a dissenting opinion. 

The pay-roll action was termed an 
“invasion of privacy” by Mr. Beeson. 
He pointed out that, in the case under 
discussion, the employer had supplied 


the union with a list of workers, with a 
separate description of the company’s 
job rates and number of persons in each 
grade. The company, however, declined 
to specify the particular wage rate of 
each employe. 

NLRB’s majority opinion stated that 
refusal to supply the information “makes 
impossible the full development of the 
collective-bargaining negotiations” that 
the Taft-Hartley Act is meant to achieve. 
The majority said the law entitles the 
union to get full information for legiti- 
mate bargaining purposes and that the 
courts have upheld earlier decisions 
along this line. 





Many Small Businesses Exempt 
Under Labor Board’s New Rules 


Small business firms—probably thou- 
sands of them—and millions of workers 
now find themselves out from under 
control of the Federal Government so 
far as their labor relations are concerned. 

This comes about through issuance 
by the National Labor Relations Board 
of a new set of standards that will be 
used in deciding what businesses are 
to come under NLRB jurisdiction. Firms 
that do not meet the standards cannot 
file charges against a union before 
NLRB, and cannot, in turn, be haled 
before the Board by a union. 

Some of the cases thrown out by the 
federal agency may be turned over to 


State labor-relations boards, but many 
will end in a no-man’s land because 
some States have no_labor-relations 
agencies, and some of the existing State 
agencies are not set up to handle certain 
types of problems. 

Retail stores are affected by one of 
the more drastic changes from previous 
NLRB rules. A store that operates en- 
tirely within a State henceforth will 
not come under NLRB jurisdiction un- 
less it meets at least one of three 
standards. The first standard is that 
the store must make purchases of at 
least a million dollars a year directly 
from outside the State. A second 
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RETAIL STORE 
...in no man’s land? 
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. . . Control over smaller 
radio, TV stations ended 


standard is that the store must make 
purchases of at least 2 million dollars 
a year indirectly from other States. The 
third is that the store must ship goods 
worth $100,000 a year to other States. 

If a store is part of a chain operat- 
ing in more than one State, it can 
qualify for NLRB attention when it 
meets any of the above requirements 
for intrastate stores, or when the 
chain’s gross sales amount to at least 
10 million dollars a year. 

Restaurants are to be excluded from 
NLRB’s jurisdiction. 

Radio stations and television stations 
will remain under NLRB authority only 
if their gross revenues are at least 
$200,000 a year. Newspapers must 
show revenue of $500,000 to come 
under NLRB jurisdiction. 

Cases involving public utilities, such 
as power, gas and water companies, 
will receive NLRB attention only when 
a company does a gross business of 3 
million dollars a year or more. 

That same figure applies to public- 
transportation systems operating within 
a single State. Where a transit system 
crosses State lines, the revenue must be 
at least $100,000 before NLRB will step 
in. The Board does not have authority 
over railroads and air lines. 

Defense plants, where a firm's op- 
erations are tied directly to national 
defense, are covered by new rules, 
too. Such firms are to be under NLRB 
authority when they meet three tests: 
(1) goods or services supplied relate 
directly to defense; (2) they are 
furnished under a Government con- 
tract; (3) value of goods or services 
comes to at least $100,000 yearly. 

A firm operating in more than one 
State, and outside the retail or service 
field, can get a case before NLRB 
if its sales total $50,000 a year; if it 
furnishes $100,000 a year in goods to 
an interstate company, or if it buys at 
least $500,000 worth of goods directly 
from other States or a million dollars 
in goods comes indirectly to it. NLRB 
also will take a case involving a plant 
of this sort if the plant is part of a 
company that ships at least $250,000 
worth of goods into interstate commerce 
from all of its plants. 

Companies that supply services to 
firms doing business across State lines 
are to come under NLRB authority 
if they meet one of these tests: (1) an 
independent concern must supply serv- 
ices of at least $200,000 a year; (2) 
where an establishment is part of an 
interstate chain, the chain must furnish 
services of a million dollars yearly. 
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ee Records show that in 1953 Rochester Products 
—— built and sold enough completely 
formed GM Steel Tubing Condenser Coils to equip 
MORE THAN HALF of all the household refrigerators that were sold in the U.S.A. 
during that year. Here is evidence that GM Steel Tubing is helping 
more and more refrigeration manufacturers to build better products, faster, 
for less money. Why not let us do the same for you! 
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Isn’t it about time to get ScotTissue Towels? 
(Just one does the Job) 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 
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In British Parliament — 


CHURCHILL, ATTLEE FIGHT IT OUT 
OVER U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 


What do the British really think of the 
United States? 

Two views of America and U.S. policy are 
being given the British public now. 

One is that of Clement Attlee, head of the 
Labor Party. He finds something wrong with 
almost everything the U.S. does at home and 


On July 12, 1954, the British Prime Minister, Sir Winston 
Churchill, reported to the House of Commons on his meeting 
with President Eisenhower in Washington. On July 14, 
Clement R. Attlee, Labor Party leader and former Prime 
Minister who is now Leader of the Opposition, made a 
speech in reply to Sir Winston’s statement. The follow- 
ing is from the official texts of the speech and the resulting 
debate: 


Mr. Attlee: We read the communiqués with regard to 
the conference at Washington, and we listened with great 
interest on Monday to the Prime Minister's statement. I think 
the latter part was more interesting; he seemed to give more 
his personal impressions, and after all it was the personal 
contacts which made up the principal value of this visit. For 
the rest, as is generally the case, the statement was rather 
uninformative, and, as the Prime Minister has said, almost in- 
evitably platitudinous. Agreement on general principles is 
a very excellent thing but the difficulty sometimes arises in 
their applications. 

We on this side of the Committee [House of Commons, 
sitting as a Committee of the Whole] believe that it is essen- 
tial that the two great Western democracies should march 
together; that we should have unity of principle and unity 
of action. We fully acknowledge the services that have been 
rendered to the world in these difficult postwar years by 
the United States of America. The United States of America, 
by force of circumstance, has assumed the leadership of the 
free world. 

We recognize the difficulties that this has imposed on the 
United States of America, but I do not think it is really use- 
ful to accept general statements and disregard differences of 
approach. If there are differences they should be stated. It 
is right that we should know what people are thinking in the 
United States and that they should know what people are 
thinking in this country. That is really the object of the 
debate. 

I wish to express this afternoon some anxieties that are felt 
in this country over certain tendencies in the United States 
of America, particularly because those tendencies or opinions 
seem to be strongly held in responsible quarters. We find 
them in the Senate; I do not think that they are entirely ab- 
sent from the Administration. In expressing what I feel about 
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abroad. The other is that of Prime Minister 
Churchill. American motives look far different 
to him than they do to Mr. Attlee. 

From official texts, U.S. News & Warld Re- 
port presents on these pages pertinent pas- 
sages from a Churchill-Attlee debate in the 


these differences, I shall try to do so with moderation and 
in a spirit of friendliness. 

The sheet anchor of our policy is the United Nations, and 
we stand on those principles. The United Nations are com- 
posed of states of varying ideological conceptions. There 
seems to be a body in the United States, and a fairly influ- 
ential body, which seems to regard the United Nations as 
primarily an instrument in a war of ideologies, as primarily 
taking part in an attempt to combat everywhere the theory 
of Communism. 

The Prime Minister expressed it very well in his statement. 
He said: “What a vast ideological gulf there is between the 
idea of peaceful coexistence vigilantly safeguarded, and the 
mood of forcibly extirpating the Communist fallacy and 
heresy.” The trouble is that there seem to be a large 
number of people across the Atlantic who hold that second 
view. 

We are as anti-Communist as the United States of America, 
and we have opposed and will continue to oppose success- 
fully what we believe to be their misguided doctrines. We 
are also against aggression, and we are not in the least 
apologists for the Communists. We recognize their dangers 
and their errors, but we believe, as the Prime Minister has 
said, in peaceful coexistence. We oppose aggression; we 
oppose Communist infiltration tactics; we recognize the need 
for adequate strength; but we stand for peaceful coexist- 
ence, and I think that the test here is the attitude towards 
China. 

We all hope that the Southeast Asia Conference at Geneva 
may succeed and in doing so settle the question of Indo- 
China. We fully recognize the dangers in that situation, and 
we have paid our tribute in this House to the efforts of the 
Foreign Secretary. I am bound to say that I think it is re- 
grettable that the American Secretary of State left that 
Conference; I think it is regrettable that that very wise 
statesman, Gen. Bedell Smith, also seems to have withdrawn; 
and, although Mr. Dulles has got back as far as Paris, he still 
seems to be holding off the Geneva Conference. [At about the 
time Mr. Attlee was speaking, the announcement was made 
in Paris that U.S. Under Secretary of State Walter Bedell 
Smith would return to the Geneva Conference. ] 

That plays right into the hands of the Communists, who 
all allege that it is the object of Mr. Dulles to smash the 
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Geneva Conference. It is unfortunate to give a handle like 
that to the Communists. 

We hope there may be a settlement, but we must recognize 
that if we can get a standstill or an armistice in Indo-China 
it is only one step. There remains the difficult question of 
Korea. I believe that the settlement of these questions is 
intimately bound up with the problem of the seat of China 
in the Security Council, and with the problem of Formosa. 


RED CHINA “IMPORTANT” 


I was a little disturbed when the Prime Minister said that 
this arose rather out of the blue—I think the phrase he used 
was that “it played no notable part in our discussions . . .” 
I should have thought that in any approach to the problems 
of Southeast Asia that matter should have been all the 
time in the minds of those taking part. I recall discussing 
these matters in 1950 with President Truman. We had long 
discussion, and as we stated in our communiqué, we took 
different views on certain matters; but I do not think for a 
moment that we thought that this matter was not vitally 
important to a settlement. That really turns on what one’s 
attitude is towards China and the People’s Government of 
China. 

It is one thing to say that the Chinese Government cannot 
be admitted to her seat in the Security Council as long as 
she engaged in aggression. “Engaged in aggression” does not 
mean until there is an entire peace settlement in Korea. It 
is quite another to say that because the People’s Government 
in China is Communist she cannot be admitted. Yet one finds 
that urged on the other side of the Atlantic. We hold that 
this is wrong, that it is unwise and that it is contrary to the 
principles of the United Nations. 

I think we have all to recognize that there is in this matter 
quite naturally a very great deal of emotion on the other side 
of the Atlantic. They have had many heavy losses in Korea. 
I think there is a good deal of apprehension about Communist 
aggression—I think rather more than there is here. One of 


‘the troubles in the world today is the mutual fear both of 


the people behind the Iron Curtain of those outside and of 
the people outside of those behind the Iron Curtain. But 
fear is a very bad counselor. 

There are some hotheads undoubtedly—I hope not many— 
who still think of a war against Communist China and the 
putting back on his throne of Chiang Kai-shek. I think that 
is militarily foolish and politically it ignores all the lessons 
of history. The history of all revolutions shows that revolu- 
tions are consolidated and made more extreme by external 
attack, The outstanding examples, of course, are revolutionary 
France and Communist Russia. But, if one rules out the idea 
of an all-out war against Communism, then one comes back 
as the Prime Minister did to peaceful coexistence and the 
hope that if peace can be ‘preserved over the years inter- 
course may gradually modify ideological fanaticism. That 
is what we want in respect of Russia and China. 

I say I give full weight to emotional feelings with regard 
to China, but I think we here ought to try to look at the 
matter as the Chinese themselves look at it. 1 claim no special 
knowledge of China. I hope to gain a little shortly, and I 
have only the knowledge we all have from books and from 
certain intercourse with China. I can understand perfectly 
the American fear of militant Communism and of possible 
Chinese aggression throughout Asia, but it is worth while 
looking at it from the other point of view. 

Sir Walter Fletcher (Conservative): Would the right 
honorable gentleman give his assessment of the active part 
that China has played in prolonging and increasing the war 
in Indo-China? Because, until we get his assessment of that 
we cannot really understand what he is talking about. 
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Mr. Attlee: I am grateful to the honorable gentleman 
who is so quick-witted that he has anticipated the points I 
was about to make. We are seeking peace in Indo-China. 
I was saying we recognize fully the losses which America 
has sustained and we hope by a peaceful settlement to 
avoid any further losses there. I was saying that there is a 
Chinese point of view. Here there is a revolutionary govern- 
ment which is undoubtedly supported by masses of the 
people, and the reason for that is clear. First, there is the 
immense force of Chinese nationalism. And Chinese national- 
ism is not exactly the same as Chinese Communism. It may 
be exploited by the Communists but the reality of the rise 
of nationalism in Asia cannot be doubted. 

Secondly, they have taken steps to bring to an end certain 
evils of feudalism and landlordism. They have in fact deliv- 
ered some of the goods to the peasantry who are the great 
mass in China. As a parallel we must remember that the 
success of Lenin in Russia was not really due to the ideo- 
logical views of Communism but because he offered them 
peace and bread. : 

Now the Communists have offered China nationalism and 
land. That has undoubtedly made an enormous appeal and 
perhaps it is worth while, in considering that, to remember 
that if we want to counteract the spread of Communism in 
the less developed lands we have also to consider the position 
of the peasantry and of the peoples in those undeveloped lands. 
Therefore, there is that view tu be taken and also one must 
remember there is a very strong anticolonialism. I do not say 
that we all subscribe to the Chinese view of what the West has 
done in China but there is that view. Incidentally, ‘t is a view 
that was very strongly supported in their attacks on the British 
Empire by the Americans through the years. Anticolonialism 
did not spring entirely from the Asiatic continent. 

The Chinese, therefore, regard themselves as expressing 
Chinese nationalism and also Communist ideology. They 
wanted nationalism and they needed the practical steps they 
took about the land. They defeated Chiang Kai-shek and 
he was driven to the island of Formosa, where, undoubtedly, 
without external aid his rule would have been brought to 
an end, 

At this point, there was the intervention of the United 
States of America, and Formosa—which the Chinese regard 
as part of China though for 50 years it was under Japanese 
rule, but for centuries it was part of China and it is their 
view that it is part of China—is now held against them. What 
is more, the person who is supported there is given the seat 
which they think belongs to themselves on the Security 
Council. 

It is worth while thinking of a parallel there. Supposing 
when the American Revolution happened General Burgoyne, 
instead of surrendering at Saratoga, had been thrust into 
Long Island. Suppose also that some king in Europe who 
objected strongly to republicanism had supplied him with 
arms and a fleet and had prevented the Americans’ getting 
at him. I do not think that Washington and its friends would 
have regarded that as a very friendly act. It may be said that 
this is farfetched, but one must try to look at it from the 
other point of view. I suggest, therefore, that the two things 
which stand in the way of a settlement are precisely these— 
Formosa and the seat at U. N. O. 


“IMPERIALISM” IN INDO-CHINA? 


Then one expects to get a settlement of, let us say, Korea— 
I am not suggesting for a moment that I approve of the ag- 
gression in Korea—or the question is asked, “Why does it take 
so long to stop the war in Indo-China?” I think the answer 
is that, at the back of their minds, the Chinese regard it as 
an imperialistic attack upon them. 
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I know of the difficulties with regard to getting that seat 
for China, and I know how strongly the Americans feel on 
the matter. There is no doubt an obligation to Chiang Kai- 
shek—however, he is getting an old man now and he com- 
mands aging forces. I think it is time that they, the leaders, 
were pensioned off, and I believe that the mass of the rank 
and file would be glad to return to China. 

I understand that the Americans fear the occupation of 
Formosa. We have thrown out the suggestion that for a period 
of years Formosa should be held in trusteeship by the United 
Nations. It is said: “Let us settle the immediate question of 
Indo-China and Korea and disregard these long-term matters.” 
The point that I am putting is that we shall not get a settle- 
ment easily, if at all, of these immediate matters unless we 
have in contemplation a long-term policy towards China. 
Therefore, I think that we must work if we can to try to ob- 
tain this all-round settlement. 

I think, too, that here a very important part can be played 
by the Colombo powers, the majority of whom are in the 
British Commonwealth. I know that the Foreign Secretary 
has kept in close touch with them. I am convinced that it is 
vitally important in all these matters that we should carry the 
opinion of Asiatic countries with us, and I would stress again 
the fact that part of the Chinese movement is not Commu- 
nist but nationalist, and as nationalist it draws the sympathy 
of the immense mass of the people of Asia. 

The suggestion is made that China is a mere tool in the 
hands of Soviet Russia. I am not in the position to judge. It 
is true that China has sought the aid of Soviet Russia, but, 
when one is in a difficulty like that, one is apt to seek the 
nearest help. The United States in revolution were very glad 
of the help of republican France, though no one suggests 
that Washington and Jefferson approved of the terror in 
Paris. I am putting that as a parallel because it is necessary 
to step outside one’s own particular background and _ take 
an objective view of this matter. 


WHERE REDS “GIVE HOPE” 


I say that the success of the Communists is not their ideo- 
logical doctrines—I hope that they will disappear—but what 
they are doing in raising the standard of living and giving 
hope to the peasantry for the first time. It seems that they 
have managed to unite the peasantry and the Chinese intelli- 
gentsia, and our method of opposing Communism must not 
be all-out war but trying to do far better what the Commu- 
nists are professing to do for the underprivileged. 

I should like to say a word here on the security pact. I do 
not know how far that has gone in conversations. I am quite 
sure that it is vitally important that one should secure the 
approval and support of our Asian comrades in the Common- 
wealth. 

The next point that I should like to raise is again one 
rather of complaint, and refers to Europe. We all know how 
vital the support of the United States is to Western Europe. 
We recognize both the strength and the generosity of the 
United States, but there are some matters that cause disquiet. 
We object very strongly where states are threatened by force, 
but I think that we object also where they are threatened 
with financial loss. I am aware that this is done by an irre- 
sponsible Senator, but the point is that Senators in the United 
States are not irresponsible. The Senate has its power in 
foreign affairs and these ideas have been supported by in- 
fluential circles. 

It was once suggested that, if the rest of the world thought 
that China should come into the United Nations, the United 
States should leave and cut off the money. The suggestion 
has also been put forward that, if certain states do not sign 
up with EDC, American aid should be cut off. That is not a 
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good thing to say. It rather suggests to me the old-fashioned 
heavy father who said to his-boy: “Unless you marry the girl 
of my choice I will cut off your allowance.” It does not make 
for good relationships between father and son, or even be- 
tween someone and Uncle Sam. It is quite clear that that 
kind of thing provokes very great irritation among people 
on this side of the Atlantic and indeed everywhere. 

I will not say much today on the subject of EDC. The mat- 
ter is still in balance as to what the French do. I hope that 
the French will ratify. I do not think that it is a good plan 
to try to bring all kinds of pressure to bear. We have to build 
up the strength of the West on good feeling. I myself think 
that the position is dangerous and, although it may not have 
been tactful, I am afraid that there is truth in what [West 
German Chancellor Konrad] Adenauer said, that the alterna- 
tive to some form of Germany taking part in collective de- 
fense will sooner or later be a German unrestrained national 
army, 


ON GUATEMALA— 


I should like to comment on one or two other matters. One 
is Guatemala. There was a very balanced article in The Times 
today. I do not suppose that many of us know very much 
about Guatemala. I certainly did not, but here one had the 
case of a small state with which we had no particular reason 
to be friendly because it has always claimed to have British 
Honduras. This small state was warned that an attack was 


imminent from neighboring states. It sought to get arms. | 


Those arms were denied it. Arms went into the neighboring 
states. It turnéd out that its apprehension was correct. It 
was attacked from neighboring states. It was overrun and a 
new Government was installed. 

I hold no brief for the Guatemalan Government. I do not 
know whether it was Communist or partly Communist. I know 
that one of the complaints made against it was that it was 
taking 200,000 acres of land for the peasants without com- 
pensation from a wealthy corporation. That may or may not 
be right. The fact is that this was a plain matter of aggres- 
sion, and one cannot take one line on aggression in Asia and 
another line in Central America. 

I confess that I was rather shocked at the joy and approval 
of the American Secretary of State at the success of this 
Putsch. It is quite easy to say that these were Communists 
but our laws do not allow one to assault a person because 
one does not like his opinion. One has to remember that the 
rule of law has sometimes been vindicated by people who 
were not always respectable clients. There was John Wilkes, 
who is generally held to have stood on two occasions for 
liberty, although otherwise I do not think that he was re- 
garded as a very respectable person. 

It is serious because we cannot pass this off as just a Cen- 
tral American squabble, of which there are so many. There 
was a principle involved, and that principle was the respon- 
sibility of the United Nations. I think it was a mistake in those 
circumstances to try to hand it over to a regional body. We 
might also talk of handing something over to a regional body 
in other parts of the world, and I do not think we would like 
the results very much. Therefore I am afraid that Guatemala 
has left a rather unpleasant taste in one’s mouth because, to 
illustrate the theme I was putting, it seems in some instances 
that the acceptance of the principles of the United Nations 
is subordinated to a hatred of Communism . . . 

Finally, I come to the question which I am afraid I shall 
tire the House by mentioning often—the question of the hy- 
drogen bomb: It does still remain’ the outstanding menace 
hanging over all civilization. I am sure the Prime Minister 
discussed it with the President. I think it is time, if he can 
possibly arrange it, that he should discuss it with Mr. Malen- 
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kov [Soviet Premier Georgi Malenkov]. I am quite sure it is 
no good putting this thing off. We had a disarmament con- 
ference. I thought the plan put forward by the Minister of 
State and the French was an admirable plan. I believe that a 
practicable plan can be worked out with good will, but we 
shall not get it unless we get a more over-all understanding. 
I do not think the thing is insuperable; I do not think we 
must despair of getting it, and I am sure it is a matter we 
must keep in our minds all the time as people the world over 
are worried at this menace to our civilization. 


“LONG WHINE OF CRITICISM” 


The Prime Minister: We have all listened with interest 
and attention to the calm speech which the right honorable 
gentleman, the Leader of the Opposition, has delivered upon 
the subject of the statement which I was called upon to make 
last Monday, and also on the general field of foreign affairs. 
I must say that when listening to the right honorable gentle- 
man, while paying every tribute to his moderation and de- 
sire to mention any fact which he thought fairness required, 
my general impression of his speech was that it was one long 
whine of criticism against the United States. 

Mr. Craddock [George Craddock, Labor]: Scandalous. 

The Prime Minister: We are still allowed to debate and 
not merely to yelp from below the gangway. It was one long 
criticism against the United States— 

Members: Nonsense. 

The Prime Minister: —and, of course, of advancing the 
importance, if not the virtues, of Communist China. The right 
honorable gentleman spoke of the entry of China into the 
United Nations organization. I thought the statement I made 
on Monday covered that matter— 

Members: No. 

The Prime Minister: —well, in principle one cannot con- 
ceive that China would be forever excluded from the United 
Nations, but on the other hand one really does not see why 
this particular moment would be well chosen for its admis- 
sion when it is still technically at war with the United Na- 
tions—technically, I say—and when it is at this moment going 
to achieve a resounding triumph by the success of the stimu- 
lated war in Indo-China in which it has played so great a part. 

I am sure that to choose such a moment as this to try to 
force the entry of Communist China into the United Nations 
would be to complicate altogether the very grave affair we 
have to deal with in so many other questions, and would be 
regarded as a most harsh and uncalled-for act of unfriendli- 
ness by the mighty people of the United States to whom we 
all owe much, and from whom no Government ever received 
more than the Government of the Party Opposite. 

Mr. Attlee: I do not think the right honorable gentleman 
quite caught the import of my remarks. The point was that 
a large number of people say they will never have China in 
the United Nations and they will never do anything in regard 
to Formosa. My point was that unless we held out the pros- 
pect that when these things are settled that will happen, 
there will be no immediate settlement. I never suggested 
that at this very moment it could be done. 

The Prime Minister: I am glad to hear that, because in 
any case it would be very difficult to deal with the matter at 
this very moment, there being no session of the United Na- 
tions, unless one were specially called, until the third week 
in September. Even then I do not think we could form our 
view clearly without a proper study of the circumstances as 
they existed at the time. 

As I was listening to the speech of the right honorable 
gentleman I felt it was all for consideration for China and 
very moderately expressed, but nonetheless very notable 
criticisms of the United States. The right honorable gentle- 
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man mentioned the word Korea. I think I must ask him to 
Jook back a little on his own past—the good parts in it as well 
as the other parts. It is only a little while ago that he joined 
the United States in repelling Communist aggression in Korea, 
and, although our country and the United States have made 
great sacrifices, our sacrifices have been such that many 
families in this country feel their pangs. 

There are 20 times as many casualties which fell on the 
Americans. And, when a country has recently lost 20,000 
killed and 80,000 or something like that wounded, and poured 
out vast sums of money, it is natural that they feel certain 
emotion—I think that is the right word—certain emotional 
manifestations about what happens in the country for which 
these sacrifices were made and made with the full agreement 
and active support of the right honorable gentleman. 

It is surely not a moment, the present moment, when the 
situation is what it is in Indo-China, and when all these mem- 
ories of Korea are still live in the United States, and when no 
cessation of the technical war with United Nations organiza- 
tion has been achieved, for us to raise such a matter in a 
strenuous fashion with the United States on a visit which was 
intended to clear up misunderstandings and not to aggravate 
by sharp expression any of the necessary and natural differ- 
ences which exist between great free communities working 
together. 


ABOUT CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


The right honorable gentleman spoke also about Chiang 
Kai-shek and Formosa. Chiang Kai-shek used to be very popu- 
lar in this country. I remember his being thought to be the 
future leader of the new Asia, and of course, his views about 
India and its connection with the British Crown caused no 
obstacles to the admiration with which he was regarded by 
the right honorable gentleman and his friends on that side 
of the House. But I was rather astonished at the attempt 
which the right honorable made to compare Chiang Kai-shek 
with General Burgoyne. I must say, you could hardly pick 
two figures more different. 

And also I thought it rather odd that in speaking of Guate- 
mala, of what had happened in Guatemala, this should raise 
in his mind the memory and story of the life of John Wilkes. 
These are very farfetched comparisons to bring together. 
Personally, I cannot see that if General Burgoyne had been 
established on Long Island and had set up an independent 
state there he would in any way have resembled what is the 
position of Chiang Kai-shek who, having for a very long time 
fought on our side or on the American side with American 
aid and support, was driven out of his country by a Commu- 
nist revolution—which incidentally killed, I believe, in cold 
blood, something which is estimated to be between 2 million 
and 3 million persons—and who took refuge upon Formosa, 
where he still remains. I certainly do not see anything in the 
conduct of China which has yet happened which should lead 
the American Government to deliver Formosa to Communist 
China. 

Nor do I see any reason why at some subsequent date 
Formosa should not be treated in the manner which the right 
honorable gentleman described and placed in the custody of 
the United Nations. I know that the right honorable gentle- 
man does not want to harm our relations with the United 
States. But I can assure him that the speech he has made, 
although so temperately expressed, will undoubtedly make a 
bad impression—and more difficult the settlement of the many 
awkward questions which we have to deal with in common 
with the United States. 

That is what I have to say about that. 

We are not going to raise this question of the entry of 
Communist China into the United Nations at present. We 
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think that September is the first time that it can be raised, 
and we believe that it might be better for all concerned and 
for all the interests represented that it should be postponed 
until a later period. I must point out to the House—before you 
start shouting with anger at me who has done you no harm— 
we keep some of our indignation for the quarters to which it 
really belongs. 

Miss Jennie Lee [Labor]: Not today. 

The Prime Minister: We follow the policy outlined by the 
former Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs [Herbert 
Morrison, Labor] which I described on Monday and which 
as far as I know still continues to be the policy of the British 
Government, and which has commanded a very considerable 
measure of acceptance, if not of agreement, in the United 
States. 

Mr. Morrison: I quite agree that the timing and the mo- 
ment for the raising of this is a matter for careful considera- 
tion. But the right honorable gentleman ought to appreciate 
that the statement which I made and to which I adhere was 
made while hostilities were proceeding, and it should not be 
assumed from that that in the very different circumstances— 
though I wish they were still better—that now obtain, there 
is not such a change of circumstances as may well warrant a 
revision of the judgment then made in conditions of hostility. 


INDO-CHINA ARMISTICE? 


The Prime Minister: I am quite sure that if at the present 
moment an agitation were set on foot to bring Communist 
China into the United Nations the American feeling would 
be that they were succeeding in shooting their way in, and 
that not only has there been no settlement in Korea but there 
has been very grave aggravation of all our anxieties at what 
has happened and is happening in Indo-China. We all hope 
that better results may be achieved in Indo-China and that 
more peaceful arrangements, bringing at any rate the fighting 
to an end, may be gained. If so, no one would deserve more 
praise for his extraordinary perseverance and skill than the 
Foreign Secretary who, even at this moment, is tirelessly con- 
tinuing his efforts with the utmost patience. I only hope that 
nothing that has been said or will be said in this debate will, 
by rousing American feeling, make his task and the prospect 
of success more difficult. 

The right honorable gentleman finished by. saying some- 
thing about the hydrogen bomb and about a possible meet- 
ing with Mr. Malenkov. If today I have nothing to add to or 
subtract from anything which I have previously said upon 
this subject, and ask the House not to press me upon the 
matter, I can assure honorable members that it is not because 
it does not hold a lively place in my mind. 

I certainly feel that it is extraordinary that the noble 
theme, as I called it, which President Eisenhower put forward 
to the United Nations has not received more acceptance from 
the Soviet, and it seems to me that it might well be a subject 
on which at a certain stage, and when the right time comes, 
there might be a meeting on the highest level, but all this 
must depend, as I said, not only upon the timing but also 
upon the course of events. While I in no way diminish or 
recede from what I have said in the past, I could not refer 
to the topic without warning anyone who is sympathetic to 
the idea of the great risks which are run that not merely false 
hopes would be raised and broken but that the situation 
itself might be rendered more severe if such top-level meet- 
ings took place without any satisfactory effect . . . 

2 2 ° 

I have only a few points to add to the statement which I 
made on Monday. 

I am sometimes reproached with having led France to 
expect that Britain would be a full member of the European 
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Defense Community. When, in 1950, I proposed at Stras- 
bourg the creation of a European Army, I had in mind—and 
it is clear from my speech—the formation of a long-term 
grand alliance under which national armies would operate 
under a unified Allied command. The policy of the alliance 
would, I assumed, be decided jointly by the governments of 
the participating countries. My conception involved no supra- 
national institutions, and I saw no difficulty in Britain playing 
her full part in a scheme of the kind. 

However, the French approached this question from a con- 
stitutional rather than a purely military point of view. The 
result was that when they and the other five continental 
nations worked out a detailed scheme it took the form of a 
complete merger of national forces under federal supra- 
national control. 

The late Government, in a joint declaration made at Wash- 
ington in 1951, gave their support to this EDC plan, but they 
made it clear that Britain, whilst ready to associate herself 
closely with the new organization, would not be a full mem- 
ber. I agreed with this. That was the situation when we be- 
came responsible for the Government, and we have persevered 
in that policy ever since. I still regret, looking back on the 
pattern, that the late Government did not accept the French 
invitation to take part in the framing of the plan of EDC. If 
they had, it might have been possible to obtain an agreement 
on a scheme of a less federalistic nature in which Britain 
could have played a fuller part .. . 

A few months ago we agreed to dedicate a British division 
to the EDC, and this gave much satisfaction to our French 
friends. But, after all, what difference did it make in fact? 
The division was still composed of the same men; it wore 
the same uniform; it stood in the same place in the line of 
battle where it was intended by General [Alfred M.] Gruen- 
ther, the Supreme Commander, to place it. It could be moved 
about by him in peace or war. All that happened was that it 
was dedicated by us to the French conception of EDC, and 
this gave a good deal of pleasure. 


PLANNING EUROPE’S DEFENSE 


But, after all, what counts in matters of defense are the 
physical facts. We must not lose our sense of proportion or 
allow theoretical differences to dim our vision of the out- 
standing realities on which our life and safety depend. What 
are these realities? By the combined working of the EDC 
scheme with NATO, the British, Canadian and United States 
forces would be brought into the continental line of defense 
together with all their European comrades, All will stand 
together on the same front. All will be under a single com- 
mander, by whom all can be disposed and moved about in 
national homogeneous divisions. Surely this giant fact should 
not be overlooked for the sake of complicated and almost 
metaphysical argument, however intricate or exciting it may be. 

In the Washington statement to which I referred when I 
spoke on Monday, the President and I declared that we were 
agreed that the German Federal Republic should take its 
place as an equal partner in the community of Western na- 
tions, where it can make its proper contribution to the de- 
fense of the free world. We are determined to achieve this 
goal, convinced that the Bonn and Paris treaties provide the 
best way. 

We also said that we welcomed the recent statement by 
the French Prime Minister [Pierre Mendés-France] that an 
end must be put to the present uncertainties and expressed 
our conviction that further delay in the entry into force of the 
EDC and Bonn treaties would damage the solidarity of the 
Atlantic nations. Her Majesty’s Government, like its predeces- 
sor, supports wholeheartedly the policy of the European De- 
fense Community. We are sure that this is the best and the 
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safest way’in which Germany can be rearmed, and enabled 
to play its necessary and vital part in the scheme of European 
unity and reconciliation. There is a wider measure of agree- 
ment for EDC than for any other plan that has been conceived 
or proclaimed and certainly the scheme for German partici- 
pation in an international army with a force of twelve divi- 
sions cannot be regarded as excessive when we remember 
the strength of the Soviet armies. These comprise an imme- 
diate strength in the forward areas of Europe of 30 active 
divisions, mostly armored and mechanized, which could be 
increased to a total of considerably over 100 divisions at 
what is called, in military parlance, plus 30. 

Moreover, NATO have already stated publicly that the 
Soviet world strength on the 30th day of mobilization would, 
including the European satellite countries, amount to 400 di- 
visions. I do not feel that the question of 12 German divisions 
ought to bulk out of all proportion when we consider the 
general situation. 

We cannot tell, however, whether the French Assembly 
will ratify the EDC treaty during their present session, which 
will probably end in August. This treaty was signed by the 
French Government more than two years ago. If it does not 
come into force in the very near future, a most difficult 
situation will arise. The Bonn Conventions which bring the 
occupation of the German Federal Republic to an end cannot, 
as they at present stand, enter into force unless the EDC 
treaty enters into force at the same time. 

In this situation the German Federal Republic is still de- 
nied the political benefits of the Bonn Convention signed by 
all the governments concerned more than two years ago. 
Confronted by this problem, the British and United States 
governments have come to the conclusion that in the unhappy 
event of the failure to ratify EDC, their aim could best be 
achieved by dissociating the Bonn Conventions in simul- 
taneity from the passing of the EDC treaty, and if possible 
this should be done by agreement between the four powers 
which signed those Conventions. Any other course in the face 
of these long and indefinite delays would be contrary to the 
standards of goc | faith and fair play which we desire to 
maintain towards all nations, including those with whom 
we have been at war. 


A GERMAN “DANGER” 


Mr. Attlee: This is a very important statement. This would 
seem to give a great accession of sovereignty to Germany 
without the integration of German defense forces into a Euro- 
pean Army. There is then a danger that Germany will rearm 
on her own. There may be provisions for control, but they 
become more and more difficult with each accession of sov- 
ereignty. I would ask, before this is definitely approved, that 
this House should be called together. 

The Prime Minister: We have not gone away yet. We 
must consider all these matters when circumstances are before 
us. I shall not attempt this afternoon to forecast what ar- 
rangements would be needed to secure the agreement of 
Germany to confine the use of her restored sovereign rights 
within standard limits of safety comparable to that which 
has been effected by EDC. It is clear, however, that discus- 
sion of these matters would entail the deferment of German 
rearmament for the time being, with the necessary provision 
of continued financial support for the Allied forces in Ger- 
many during this period. I understand that some announce- 
ment in this sense is going to be made in the United States 
today. 

Mr. Bevan [Aneurin Bevan, Labor]: I have been endeav- 
oring to follow what the right honorable gentleman said, 
especially in the last paragraph of his statement. I am sure 
the Committee would be obliged if he would repeat it, be- 
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cause he says that a similar statement is to be made by the 
United States, and we should like to know what it is. 

The Prime Minister: The statement to which I have re- 
ferred is this: It is clear that the discussion on what is to 
happen to Germany if EDC fails and on what would happen 
in the course of restoring her liberties, under the Bonn Con- 
ventions, would entail a deferment of German rearmament 
for the time being, with the necessary provision for continued 
financial support for the Allied forces in Germany, during 
this period. The French Government have been informed of 
our intention to proceed along the lines I have indicated. 
Should the French Chamber fail to ratify the EDC treaty, 
we still hope that we shall not be forced to separate the two 
treaties and to make other arrangements to replace in some 
form or other the satisfactory plan of German rearmament 
set forth in EDC. If these difficulties are solved, and if the 
EDC Treaty entered into force shortly, the problems to 
which I have referred would not confront us. 

Mr. Warbey [William Warbey, Labor]: This is an ex- 
tremely important matter upon which the Committee desires 
elucidation. Can the Prime Minister say whether any time 
limit has been set by Her Majesty's Government and the 
United States Government for the ratification of EDC by the 
French Parliament, and secondly, what would be the juridi- 
cal position of the West Germany Government in relation to 
the creation of national armed forces in the event of the 
Bonn Conventions being brought into force. 

The Prime Minister: No time limit has been definitely 
fixed, yet at the same time we cannot go on keeping all this 
matter hanging in the air indefinitely. There must be a mo- 
ment when, in justice and fair play to Germany, some relief 
similar to that which was signed in the treaties of two years 
ago should be accorded. That would require other rearrange- 
ments in the military sphere. I should have thought there was 
very general agreement upon this being the way to proceed. 
We are showing no impatience at all and are giving every 
opportunity to the French, but we recognize that we have to 
be fair with the Germans. If they were cut out of what they 
had been promised by all of us two years ago it would be a 
very bad thing and if we, so to speak, felt that we had been 
guilty of breaking faith with them or with Dr. Adenauer. 

I have had handed to me a communiqué issued in Paris at 
4:30 p.m. today. Perhaps I might read it in conclusion to 
the committee, as it is relevant to the matters which are in all 
our minds. It says that General Bedell Smith is going back to 
Geneva. The communiqué is as follows: 

“We have had intimate and frank discussions. These have 
resulted in a clear understanding of our respective positions 
in relation to Indo-China. The United States Secretary of 
State, Mr. Foster Dulles, explained fully the attitude of his 
Government towards the Indo-China phase of the Geneva 
Conference and the limitations which that Government de- 
sired to observe as not itself having primary responsibility 
for the Indo-Chinese war. 

“The French Premier and Foreign Minister, Mr. Mendés- 
France, expressed the view, with which Mr. Eden, the Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs for the United Kingdom, 
associated himself, that it would nevertheless serve the inter- 
ests of France and of the Associated States and of the peace 
and freedom of the area if the United States, without depart- 
ing from the principles that Mr. Dulles expressed, were once 
again to be represented at Geneva at the ministerial level. 

“Accordingly, President Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles are 
requesting the United States Under Secretary of State, Gen- 
eral Bedell Smith, to return to Geneva at an early date.” 

This is as good a moment to sit down as I am likely to find. 


For an article on U.S. reasons for sending Under 
Secretary Smith to Geneva, see page 22. 
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TAX CHANGES TO HELP BUSINESS 


Hundreds of Them—but They 


The tax collector, by order of 
Congress, is about to give busi- 
nessmen a better break. 

A new Internal Revenue Code 
is to grant millions of business- 
men major reductions in taxes, 
in irritation, in wear and tear on 
the taxpayer—and a big boost 
in incentive. 

But what life will be like 
under the new Code will be 
largely up to the businessman 
himself. 


Taxes are about to become a good 
deal easier for businessmen to live 
with. Federal taxes, at least, are being 
deprived of much of their sting in one 
of the most ambitious jobs of legislat- 
ing ever done by a Congress. 

Most businessmen, though, are going 
to need months, in some cases years, to 
learn to live with a brand new Internal 


Revenue Code. So will their tax advisers: 
There are to be hundreds of important 
changes in the ground rules that govern 
the annual session of the businessman 
with his tax collector. 

Exactly what these changes will mean 
to the businessman is to depend on the 
individual himself. Most, though not all, 
of the changes are designed to aid the 
businessman, not the tax collector. And 
these shifts will affect just about every 
major decision a businessman has _ to 
make. Yet few improvements will come 
automatically. Study and planning are to 
be required if full advantage is to be 
taken of tax savings offered. 

This article tells what some of the 
major tax changes can mean. 

New plant and equipment-—stores, 
factories, machinery—are to become more 
attractive overnight when Government 
lets businessmen charge off the cost of 
those facilities more speedily. Plan is to 
give businessmen—and farmers—annual 
depreciation deductions that more nearly 
square with actual wear, tear and obso- 
lescence of facilities. 

This means getting back initial capital 
costs more quickly in tax-free income. 


Will Not Be Automatic 


That, in turn, means less risk in investing, 
and more depreciation reserves to lay out 
on still other facilities. Result can be a 
real spur to investments in the modern 
facilities that can mean more profitable 
operations, more production and more 
jobs. 

Specifically, businessmen will get a 
choice among at least three methods of 
figuring depreciation deductions. 

Under present law, most taxpayers 
have been forced to spread their deduc- 
tions evenly over the “useful life” of the 
facility—the useful life being whatever 
the tax collector said it was. The business- 
man who spent $20,000 on a machine 
that had a useful life of 10 years got a 
depreciation allowance of $2,000—or 10 
per cent—each year. Yet the machine 
might yield up half its value—or useful- 
ness—in the first year. 

The new rules will permit the busi- 
nessman to use this same old formula 
—the straight-line method—or take one of 
two new plans that will give bigger de- 
ductions in earlier years. 

Under the declining-balance method, 
the businessman will use a depreciation 

(Continued on page 96) 


How Tax Life Will Change for Businessmen 


‘ 

| 

Taxes will be paid earlier by big corporations 
| | 

Corporations can retain earnings with less fear of penalty 
Spending on new plant and equipment will get quicker tax write-off 





Small firms will be able to write off research expenditures as current expense 
Business losses can be used to offset income of two preceding years 


Income can be reported “as earned,” rather than “as received” 


: Mergers to avoid taxes will come under a stiffer rule 
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(In Foreign Currencies) 
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Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 35,550,824 
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(7,500,000 Shares—$20 Par) ‘ 
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other assets are pledged to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other 


purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 





Affiliate of The National City Bank of New York for separate 


administratiog of trust functions 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 


Capital Funds $32,439,461 
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Telephone Company 
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GOOD TRICK 


We are surrounded on all sides 
by sand, yet our 







chef never lets 
one grain get 

: S 
into the 


spinach. 


CHALFONTE ~ HADDON HALL 
on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Owned & operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 64 years 
Write for illustrated folder 
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: Greater incentive for business investment 
found in many sections of new tax bill . . . 


rate twice as high as the old rate. But the 
rate will be applied to the undepreciated 
balance—the unrecovered cost. 

The 10-year machine, for example, will 
have a 20 per cent rate. At $20,000 of 
cost, that’s $4,000 of depreciation deduc- 
tion in the first year—twice the present 
allowance. In the second year, the busi- 
nessman will get 20 per cent of the re- 
maining $16,000, or $3,200. In about five 
years, or half the life of the machine, the 
businessman will get back two thirds of 
his purchase price. 

Second of the new depreciation meth- 
ods—the so-called “sum of the years’ 
digits” method—will give the businessman 
about the same deductions as the new 
declining-balance formula. 

Another new rule will permit the busi- 
nessman—and the farmer—to switch over 
from the declining-balance method to 
the old straight-line method at any time 
in the life of a facility. That means get- 
ting back all of the cost by the end of 
the useful-life period. 

These new depreciation methods, busi- 
nessmen concede, represent a major vic- 
tory for free-enterprise spokesmen who 
have contended for 20 years that the tax 
collector was taking too much incentive 
out of investment. Actually, businessmen 
would like to go back to the period be- 
fore the New Deal, when they were per- 
mitted to write off their new equipment 
on their own schedules. Yet most busi- 
nessmen are ready to settle for the new 
rules—for the time being. 

Small business gets a special break 
in this same tax area—deductions. The 
small businessman now will be allowed 
to deduct his research, experimental and 
development costs as a current business 
expense. He will, in other words, be al- 
lowed to take those costs as ordinary de- 
ductions in the year in which expendi- 
tures were made. 

In the past, big corporations usually 
have been able to do this, since a certain 
amount of research spending has become 
routine expense for big business. But the 
small firm that decided to develop a new 
or improved product has had a hard time 
selling the cost to the tax collector as an 
ordinary routine expense. 

Now, on research and experimental 
outlays after Dec. 31, 1953, the business- 
man will be allowed to take current de- 
ductions each year for the amounts so 
spent. Or, if he prefers, he wil) be allowed 
to spread those costs over a period of 
five years. 

Result, again, is to permit the enter- 
prising businessman to take a chance on 
research spending, with assurance that 
he will get to recover his cost in a reason- 


ably short period—short enough for busi- 
ness planning. 

Business losses will be easier to take, 
easier to survive, under the new tax 
rules. There'll be another year over 
which to average gains and losses. 

Right now, the businessman who 
makes good profits for several years and 
then runs into a bad year can carry his 
losses back one year. In other words, he 
can average a year of past profits with 
a year of present losses. The resulting tax 
refund for the good year can reduce the 
one-year loss. 

In the future, with more liberal pro- 
visions, the businessman will be permit- 
ted to carry back his loss to offset income 
in two prior years, instead of one. Under 
the new plan, with five future years over 
which to spread losses, the businessman 
thus has eight years in which to offset 
losses against gains. 

To put it another way, the business- 
man has assurance that the tax collector 
will absorb more of any losses that the 
businessman might encounter in the 
future. 

Family corporations, and _ others 
owned by small groups of shareholders, 
come in for relief, too. Their problem is 
that, without ability to sell stock readily 
to the public, they’re forced to get funds 
for expansion by holding the earnings 
that otherwise would go to the share- 
holders personally. But, when they do, 
they may find the tax collector accusing 
them of retaining the profits in order to 
avoid the personal income taxes that 
shareholders would pay on dividends. 

Result can be a stiff penalty on all 
retained earnings. Such penalties, actu- 
ally, have rarely been assessed. Yet busi- 
nessmen have insisted for years that 
the threat of penalties has forced them 
to pay out in dividends the funds they 
really needed to keep for new plant and 
equipment. 

Now, all is to be changed. In the fu- 
ture, any charges of “unreasonable ac- 
cumulations” will be up to the tax col- 
lector to prove. Assumption ordinarily 
will be one of innocence of any intent to 
duck taxes. In addition, a flat allowance 
will be made for retained earnings with- 
out any fear of questions from the reve- 
nue agent. 

Finally, penalties for big accumulations 
of corporate earnings will be laid only 
on that part held to be “unreasonable,” 
not on the total. 

With this change, a really major com- 
plaint of businessmen is removed. 

Common business practice, often ac- 
cepted by just about everybody but the 
tax collector, is now to get more respect 
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. . . 1955 to be tough tax 
year for big firms 


from that official, too. In the past, busi- 
nessmen often have had to keep several 
sets of books because the tax collector’s 
ideas about good bookkeeping have not 
conformed with the accountant’s. Now 
there’s to be a change. 

Income, for example, can be reported 
as it’s earned by accrual-basis taxpayers. 
In the past, the businessman who re- 
ceived a big advance payment on a con- 
tract often was forced to report all of 
that income at once and pay taxes on it 
as though it had been earned in one 
year. Actually, it may have been for 
work that, under the contract, would be 
performed over two or more years. Now, 
Congress is deciding that the business- 
man can report that income as he incurs 
expenses against it and earns it—though 
not over more than six years. 

Also, accrual-basis taxpayers—and most 
businessmen are—will be allowed to de- 
duct estimated expenses and losses in 
the year the expenses are incurred. The 
old Code permitted such deductions only 
after all the facts were in, with the re- 
sult that income might be taxed in one 
year while the expense of producing that 
income was incurred in another year. 

Now, under new ground rules, the 
businessman will be permitted to deduct 
his expenses and losses in the year in- 
curred, simply by setting up a reserve 
for the purpose and charging his esti- 
mated expenses to that reserve. 

At the same time, Congress is making 
it easier to use the installment method 
of reporting income in the case of sales 


-of real property or casual sales of per- 


sonal property. In the past, the install- 
ment method could not be used unless 
a partial payment was received in the 
year of sale. Now that requirement is 
out. 

Big corporations, on the other hand, 
are to get a few rules clearly not de- 
signed to please businessmen. 

A speed-up in tax payments is in the 
works for upper-income corporations. 

Under present law, corporations will 
pay half of their taxes on 1954 income 
in March, 1955, and the other half in 
June, 1955. In later years the same re- 
quirements would have prevailed. 

Starting next year, the rules will re- 
quire big corporations to step up their 
payments and turn in more of the tax 
in the year in which income is earned. 

Specifically, these corporations will 
make estimates of their current-year tax 
liabilities and pay a part of the estimated 
tax in September and December, with 
the remainder due in March and June 
of the following year. March and June 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Turkey has packed a century’s 
progress into one generation. This 
hard-working nation is building a strong economy by en- 
couraging the private development of mineral and agricul- 
tural resources as well as industry. 

From Turkey, America buys substantial amounts of tobacco 


for cigarettes, chrome for steel alloys and many foodstuffs. 
The Turks buy industrial equipment and manufactured goods 
here. Chemical Bank plays its part in financing this world trade. 
Customers call on Chemical with confidence, because our 
long association with Turkish banks and commerce keeps us 
in close touch with local market conditions and regulations. 


CHEMICAL BANK 
& TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 


International Division 
165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 15 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

















WEST VIRGINIA’S ELECTRIC POWER CAPACITY 
INCREASED BY 850,000 KILOWATTS 











POWER for 


West Virginia's electric utilities are flexing 
some mighty potent muscles today — electric 
generating capacity has been increased 850,000 
kilowatts in the past two years — and more to come. 

Straddling the world’s richest Bituminous Coal 
fields, West Virginia is on top of a limitless power 
fuel supply — 132,000,000 tons of high grade 
Bituminous Coal mined last year. 

Water —look anywhere in West Virginia — 
every section boasts tremendous water supplies 
sufficient for industrial and power needs for decades 
to come. Four River giants, Ohio, Kanawha, 
Monongahela and Potomac, with a combined flow 
in West Virginia of 725,000 gallons per second. 

This means constantly adequate power for West 
Virginia industry, and a power potential that begs 
for such super plants as Appalachian Power's 
600,000 kilowatt plant at Graham Station or their 


NEW PROGRESS IN A PROGRESSIVE STATE 





fe ot hi 

400,000 kilowatt plant at Glascow, or Monon- 
gahela Power's 135,000 kilowatt plant at Albright. 

West Virginia’s electric power industry today 
operates with a 15 per cent reserve power pool over 
peak demands, and delivers a main plate generation 
equipment rating of 2,348,000 kilowatts. 

Abundant power is but one of West Virginia's 
many assets. Here an industry not only has power 
at its source, it also has the advantage of climate, 
location, versatile working force, varied raw 
materials and strategic nearness to markets. 

Industries whose plans include expansion or 
dispersion, should inquire about the State of Pro- 
gress — West Virginia. Write or phone: Executive 
Director, West Virginia Industrial and Publicity 
Commission, State Capitol Building Room US, 
Charleston, West Virginia. 
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“FOR VARIETY, 
spice your life with MYERS” 


Traditional dark 
iaE3S 


ig Jamaica Rum 


not too heavy... 
not too light... 








Write for FREE 
Rum Recipe Booklet 
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R. U. Delapenha & Co., Inc., Dept. 0, 
655 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


me _ conditioned Barclay room or 

















~ Cool... 
Calm eee 
Convenient 


visit to New York, enjoy 
the quiet luxury of an air- © 

















suite... be near all midtown 
attractions. 


The Hotel 


111 E. 48th St., N.Y. 
Just Off Park Ave. 
Wm. H. Rorke, Manager 
Frank W. Regan 

Pres. Fe 


DavidJ.Marting@ = 
“&, Vice-Pi ot 





As prominent in the preference of experi- 
enced travelers as the building itself is in 
the Baltimore skyline. Teletype: BA263. 











your 


company 
advertise ? 


If what you make or sell is bought by important people 
in business, industry, or the professions—or their fami- 
lies—ask your advertising agency to get the facts on 
“U.S. News & World Report,” and its more than 675,000 


net paid circulation concentrated heavily among im- 


portant people. 





How $5 saved me from 
an investment blunder 


From a Barron’s reader 


When a friend ~ ae I buy a certain stock, 
I thought it might be a good thing for me. 
That was some months ago. . 

But before risking my money, I decided I 
ought to look further. I asked myself, “How 
does this stock compare with others in value? 
How do its earnings and future prospects com- 
pare with other stocks?” 

So I took a trial subscription to Barron's 
National Business and Financial Weekly. This 
cost me only $5, and it has saved me hundreds. 

In Jess than a month, I saw a number of at- 
tractive investment situations in Barron’s. Any 
one of them looked better for me than my 
friend’s suggestion—and I picked one. 

I was right. My investment has gone up in 
value and pays me a g return—while my 
friend’s stock has gone “sour.”” Thanks to Bar- 
ron’s I saved myself from a costly blunder. 





No other business or investment publication 
is like Barron’s. It is written for the man who 
makes up his own mind about his own money. 
It is the only weekly affiliated with Dow Jones, 
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and has full use of Dow Jones’ vast, specialized 
information in serving you, 

In Barron’s you are shown what, where and 
why the intrinsic VALUES are, behind current 
security prices. You get clear, well-founded in- 
formation each week on the condition and 
prospects (the changing fortunes) of individual 
—~ ecchcaie, on industrial and market 
trends. 


A trial subscription—17 weeks for only $5— 
brings you: Everything you need to know to 
help you handle your business and investment 
affairs with greater understanding and foresight 
. .. the investment implications of current po- 
litical and economic events . . . the a 
you must have to anticipate trends and grasp 
profitable investment opportunities. 


See for yourself how important Barron’s can 
be to you in the eventful weeks ahead. Try it 
for 17 weeks for $5 (full year, $15). Just tear 
out this ad and send it pod with your check; 
or tell us to bill you. Address: 


arron’s, 40 
New Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


USN-723 
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. .. Tax changes to tie up 
some working capital 


payments will be adjusted to reflect er- 
rors in the early estimates. 

In 1955, for example, these companies 
will pay 5 per cent of the tax on their 
estimated 1955 income in September, 
another 5 per cent in December, and 
45 per cent each in March and June 
following. 

On 1956 income, these firms will pay 
10 per cent of the tax in September, 
1956, 10 per cent in December and 40 
per cent each in March and June of 
1957. 

In five years—by 1959—these firms will 
be paying one fourth of the year’s taxes 
in each quarter, starting in September of 
that year and finishing in June of the 
following year—1960. 

Also, these corporations, just like in- 
dividuals, will be subject to penalties 
for underestimating their taxes. Actually, 
these firms will find the penalty rules 
easy to live with. 

Even so, the speed-up in payments 
for big corporations is not popular with 
businessmen. It means turning over to 
Government big sums of cash that other- 
wise could be used as working capital 
for several months at a time. 

Some other changes involved in the 
new Code also will dampen industry’s 
enthusiasm for prospective tax savings. 

The top corporate income tax rate, 
which, on paper, dropped to 47 per cent 
from 52 on April 1, 1954, will go back 
to 52 and stay there until April 1, 1955. 

Corporate mergers designed to avoid 
payment of taxes will come under a 
stiffer rule, as will a good many other 
practices that Government frowns on. 

Other tax relief, though, is extended 
in hundreds of changes now being writ- 
ten into the big Code. 

Capital-gains tax, for example, is 
eased in some ways for dealers in com- 
modities and traders in securities and for 
individuals who subdivide real property. 

Inventors will get more liberal tax 
treatment. 

Banks will be allowed to take ordinary 
business losses on worthless stock held 
in affiliated banks. 

Companies operating abroad may get 
important tax relief designed to stimulate 
foreign investment. 

Business debts that go sour, under new 
rules, can be deducted as business debts 
even if they don’t go bad until after the 
individual is out of business. 

These and scores of other liberaliza- 
tions of tax law are going to mean lower 
taxes, less irritation, more incentive for 
risk taking and less cost in compliance 
for just about every businessman in the 
country. 
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HONG KONG 


>> In Hong Kong it's possible to take a good, hard look at this whole question 
of trade with Communist China. Here is a report from Hong Kong on why Peiping 
wants to trade with the West, and what the West can expect to get out of it. 


>> There's no question about Peiping's new interest in trade with the West. 
China needs machinery and capital goods in order to industrialize. Soviet 
Russia hasn't supplied nearly enough. China's five-year plan has bogged down. 
Trade missions are therefore scouring the free world to drum up trade for 
China. Missionaries have visited London, Jakarta in Indonesia, are trying to 
get into Bonn. Ottawa is also on the list. So is Tokyo. 
Big offers are dangled before Western businessmen. The mission to London 
talked of buying 280 million dollars' worth of British manufactures yearly. 
Special emphasis is on trade with America's major allies, notably Britain, 
and on Asian countries thought vulnerable, such as Japan, India, Pakistan. 
The legend of a "fabulous" market in China is once more in circulation. 
Trade, Peiping says, will "relax world tensions," assure "peace in Asia." 








>> It's well understood in Hong Kong, if not in London, that Communist China 
has a specific purpose in wanting to trade with the West. This purpose is to 
disrupt U.S. efforts to block Communist expansion in Asia. 

Profits from this trade are to be collected in strategic gains rather than 
in money. A_split between U.S. and Britain, if provoked by China-Britain trade, 
will be a huge strategic gain for Peiping. The softening up of Asian countries, 
such as Japan, through trade, can be another strategic gain for Peiping. 

This is why Communist China is now talking peace, and nonaggression, and 
hailing opportunities for profitable trade. Peiping's foreign-trade ministry 
makes no bones about it. Official minutes stress the politics of trade. 





>> Peiping has a particularly juicy plum to dangle before the Japanese. 
Iron ore from Hainan may be offered in swap for Japan's manufactured goods. 
During World War II, the iron mines of Hainan kept Japan's arsenals 
going. Since 1949, this rich source of high-grade ore has been unavailable. Now 
that the Communists have reopened the mines, Peiping can tempt Japan with ore. 





>> When you look into Communist China's trading potential..... 
Soviet Russia and the Soviet bloc monopolize 75 per cent of China's trade 
with the world now. This is a basic policy decision, intended to stick. 
The free world is invited to take the leftovers, at high prices. 
China's imports are limited largely to goods that will help the Communists 











(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


industrialize China--heavy machinery, chemicals, generators, steel tubing. s He. 
S luxuries are sought. Imports for consumers are far down the list. 
F Payment for imports has to be mainly in whatever farm products Pei'piak é can 
squeeze out of the Chinése peasants, plus limited quantities of coal, iron ore 
and tungsten. As it is, China has trouble paying for the imports from Russia. 
Total two-way trade is near 2 billion dollars yearly, the prewar level. 
China-Soviet trade runs around 1.5 billion dollars*a- year. For trade with 
the West, that leaves something like half a billion a year, as things stand. 
Trade deals usually have political overtones--swapping rice for Ceylon's 
rubber, India's jute, Pakistan's cotton. Barter deals. can't finance all that 
China needs. Long-term. credits are needed. The: West will be asked for some. 


























>> As Hong Kong businessmen have reason to know..... 

Communist traders usually stack the cards in their own favor. 

Western exporters have to take.all the risks. 

For example: A new trading device called a "letter of guarantee" is used by 
Communist China. This is-a promise to pay for imports within 30 days after the 
goods have reached China, provided they are “acceptable.” 

Hong Kong exporters, using these "letters of guarantee," have shipped 
penicillin and other drugs into China, only to have them rejected as not up to 
standard, Re-examination in Hong: Kong showed the drugs fully up to standard. 

Communist bureaucrats had simply decided they wanted something else instead. 
The exporters, nevertheless, had to pay all the freight and storage costs. 











y> Peiping' S_ traders have, ‘ther gimmicks for unwary exporters. 

. han exporter may agree to ship sewing machines to Tientsin. His pay is to 
ve in tung: oil, maybe, or bristles. Value of these goods, however, is set by 
the Communists. The exporter has to take it or leave it. He has to accept the 
Chinese goods sight unseen, and then only after his goods are inside China. 

High-quality goods appear to be reserved for export to Russia. 

Inferior goods seem to be set aside for non-Communists, as Japan discovered 
with “high grade" coal from China. Japan's blast furnaces couldn't burn it. 














>> Not that China-Russia trade is untroubled. Chinese papers complain that 
Soviet goods are shoddy, overvalued. Trucks from Russia, machinery and chemi- 
cals from East Europe cost the Chinese three times what they'd cost in Hong Kong. 
Then there was the spindle oil from Russia for Shanghai textile mills. Too 
heavy, said Shanghai. Nonsense, said Moscow, you just don't know how to use it. 





>> As Hong Kong sees it, Peiping is already getting results in having United 

Nations restrictions eased. Trade is increasing with Britain, West Germany and 
Japan. Trade deals have roped in half a dozen countries in Europe and Asia. 

What's forgotten is that Peiping, only two years ago, announced trade deals 
with 11 Western countries involving half a billion dollars' worth of goods. 
But, somehow, these deals have never grown up to Peiping's propaganda. 

What's also forgotten is Communist China's inability to pay for industrial 
goods from the West on the scale that Peiping keeps talking about. 

Biggest guestion is whether the West can gain out of trade with Peiping at 
this time. Communists always see trade as a weapon. The West, the way things 
are going, is letting Peiping's strategists have the field to themselves. 
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Once again 
we’re taking television 
out of the 


knothole class... 





Dr. Allen B. Du Mont said in the early days of television, ““Who wants to look at the 
world through a knothole?” 


It was Du Mont’s vision that took television out of the knothole class. 


Even before the first set was produced... he was planning big screens. The Allen 

B. Du Mont Laboratories made large-screen television from their very first set! | 
Now, once again, Du Mont has taken television out of the knothole class . . . This 

time it’s color television! Long before the public became ‘“‘color conscious”, Du Mont 

research was working to bring you big screen color television. 
Du Mont has consistently refused to settle for small screens. Now... with the 

development of a nineteen inch color picture tube... Du Mont makes possible color 

pictures of more than twice the size of any yet offered to the public, and hastens the day 

when color sets will be available at a reasonable price. 





Proof again that it is to Du Mont that the public and industry alike can look for 
the vision so necessary to progress in the telectronic age. .*. 


® 
VISION IS THE ou Monr DIMENSION 


First with the Finest in Television 
... Past, Present and Future! 
Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc. Home Office: 760 Bloomfield Avenue, Clifton, New Jersey 











MINUS 


Pikies & 


Momentum of the slow business upturn 
that began in the spring is being main- 
tained by a pickup in retail trade and 
further strength in construction. These 
gains are offsetting midsummer slack 
in production. 

A burst of demand for autos appeared 
in June. Dealers sold 560,000 new cars, 
a tenth more than in May and the 
largest monthly total in four years. 











week ended July 10, down 2 per 
cent since June. Steel operations were 
scheduled at 65.4 per cent of capacity 
in the week ended July 17, against 
an average of 70.3 in the second 
quarter. Plant-wide vacations are re- 
ducing industrial output. 


Home building is in a rising trend. 


Contract awards for residential con- 





Manufacturers spurred dealers on by 
bonuses and other rewards. 

Retail-store sales, helped by the bulge 
in auto business, rose to a rate of 172 
billions per year in June. That was . 
2 per cent above May. It rivaled the 
sales rate of early 1953, crest of the 
business boom. 

Adjustments in the auto industry are 
being accelerated. Factories have cut 
production. Dealer stocks of new cars 
on July 1 dipped well below 600,000 
and were roughly 100,000 below their 
spring peak. There is a better feeling 
in the industry now, and a hope that 
stocks of 1954 models will be well in 
hand by the time 1955 models are 
offered. 

Department-store sales, rising 5 per 
cent in June to their best level in seven 
months, showed that improvement in 





More New Homes Planned 
Under VA and FHA Financing 


60 : 











THOUSANDS OF DWELLING UNITS 
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retail sales included soft as well as 
hard goods. 

Public confidence has grown in recent 
months. Unemployment, at 3,347,000 
early in June, was down 378,000 from 
the March peak. Insured unemploy- 
ment has continued falling since early 
June. Personal income edged up to a 
rate of 285 billion dollars per year in 
May, about a billion above April. 

Factory output, on the other hand, 
stood at 124 on the indicator in the 
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struction in June were 56 per cent 
above June, 1953. 


A strong stimulus is being supplied by 


easy credit terms on VA and FHA 
loans. In June, as the top chart shows, 
35,252 new homes were covered by 
FHA loan applications, 52,749 by VA 
appraisal requests, each the most since 
October, 1950. Homes started under 
VA financing in June were the most 


Latest Indicators of Business Activity 


on record. FHA starts were the most 
since May, 1951. VA and FHA starts 
together accounted for 46 per cent of 
all homes started in May, against 33 
a-year ago. 


A heavy flow of mortgage credit is 


buoying up the market for homes, 
both old and new. New mortgage re- 
cordings on homes rose to a record 
high of 1.8 billions in May. 


New credit arising from the average 


home sale is getting larger. The 
average home mortgage in May was 
$6,484, a record $263 above May, 
1953. Lenders have a surplus of 
money to invest, are offering loans 
with smaller down payments, leaving 
more of the cost to be met with credit. 
Also, buyers want larger homes with 
more equipment. Homes started in 
May had an average construction cost 
of $9,850, a record high, $375 more 
than a year ago. Yet building-cost in- 
dexes have fallen over the past year. 


More liberal terms for FHA loans, 


soon to become law, will add still more 
to the credit flow. Old, as well as new, 
homes will qualify. 


Credit policy of the Government, forcing 


bond yields down, adding to bank 
reserves and the money supply, is 
driving investment money into mort- 
gages. Treasury 3% per cent bonds 
due in 1983 rose to a record high of 
111.16 on July 14, up 12.54 points 
from last year’s low. 


Underlying strength of business activity 


lies in the steady flow of goods to 
final users. If private consumption 
and purchases of capital goods hold 
firm or pick up, the spring upturn of 
production will be renewed this au- 
tumn. 
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S.ROYAL MASTER 








...f0LF years of safe holidays! 


You leave tire worries at home when the U. S. Royal Master 
takes you on vacation. Because, wherever you and this great 
tire go, you enjoy a completely different and exclusive kind of 
protection. 

No other tire has the U. S. Royal Master’s texturized tread— 
or its unique skid protection and stopping power. No other tire 
has its extra tread depth and strength which give you up to 
double the safe mileage of ordinary tires. No other tire has its 
patented Curb Guard* Rib—keeping your whitewalls 
everlastingly white. 

These exclusive U. S. Royal Master features will bring new 

safety to your holidays, this year and for years to come. 
UNITED STATES You can see them scent. your U. S. Royal Dealer’s. 
RUBBER COMPANY : 


In Canada: Dominion Rubber Company 


RUBBER 


NO CURB SCUFF — Patented 
Curb Guard* Protective Rib 
protects sidewalls, keepsWhite- 
walls spotless.  (*Exclusive 
property and Trademark of 
United States Rubber Com- 
pany.) 


THE ONLY TUBE THAT PRE- 
VENTS BLOWOUTS, exclusive 
U.S. Nylon Lifewall, multiplies 
tire strength, gives the only 
such protection for all tires, 
old or new. 


NO SKID SCARE of ordinary 
tires. Exclusive Royaltex Tread 
design has as many as 47 tread 
rows to hold the road base, giv- 
ing the only such skid protec- 
tion! 


NO SUCH MILEAGE—Because 
of -their deep  undertread, 
Royaltex Tread rows are’ re- 
newable without recapping— 
giving you 3 tire lives in 1—up 
to twice the safe miles. 











(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) 











i reruchen CO-EXISTENCE” will now become the eu- 
phemistic phrase to be substituted for “‘cold war.” 

Prime Minister Churchill and President Eisenhower 
have each defined “peaceful co-existence” in their 
own way. And while they both accept the general prin- 
ciple of a peaceful effort to reduce the tension in the 
world, they differ somewhat as to how and where the 
principle shall be applied. 

Briefly, “peaceful co-existence” means “live and let 
live.” It could, therefore, mean acceptance of the status 
quo in the world, with an implied pledge not to do any- 
thing to disturb the existing hold by the Communists on 
weaker nations. 

On this point, however, the Churchill-Eisenhower 
declaration, issued after their recent meeting and some- 
times called the “Potomac Charter,” says: 

“As regards formerly sovereign states now in bond- 
age, we will not be a party to any arrangement or treaty 
which would confirm or prolong their unwilling sub- 
ordination.” 

The President, when asked in his press conference 
the next day for an interpretation of that paragraph, 
authorized this quotation: “I will not be a party to any 
treaty that makes anybody a slave.” 


A concrete situation has just arisen in the 
Indo-China negotiations which will challenge the 
validity of those words. Under the proposed “settle- 
ment,” all foreign troops are to be withdrawn from 
Cambodia and Laos, while Vietnam is to undergo a 
military partition such as is already in effect in Korea. 

Mr. Eisenhower, it will be recalled, in a letter to 
Syngman Rhee last year before the Korean armistice 
was signed, said that the United States would not advo- 
cate the use of force to bring about the unification of 
any of the divided territories of the world—either Ger- 
many or Korea. 

Now in Indo-China another 10,000,000 people are to 
be added to those under Communist bondage. But the 
United States, although not agreeing to any “arrange- 
ment” which involves a permanent partition of Viet- 
nam, is nevertheless stymied in any attempts to attain 
unification except by the persistent application of moral 
force. 


Soon, therefore, we will have three major areas in the 
world—Germany, Korea and Southeast Asia—where 
the Communist aggressor, through no legal right of his 
own but solely through the exercise of military pres- 
sure, will have obtained control of large amounts of 
territory. 


“PEACEFUL CO-EXISTENCE” 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 







“Peaceful co-existence” could mean that the free 
world is resigned indefinitely to the idea of letting the 
Communists maintain their control over hundreds of 
millions of people who live in bondage. 

But, on the other hand, the words of the “Potomac 
Charter” imply also that Great Britain and the United 
States are obligated to continue unremittingly their ef- 
forts to encourage the hopes of the peoples of all the 
countries behind the Iron Curtain so that some day the 
millions of slaves will be able to achieve for themselves 
the emancipation they deserve. 

Most vital now for the formulation of policy on all 
such questions is the unity of the free world. Prime 
Minister Churchill told the House of Commons last 
week that, while he does not advocate admission of 
Red China into the United Nations “at the moment,” 
he does favor such a move perhaps in the next year 
or so. 

“Peaceful co-existence” must not be construed to 
mean admission of Red China into the United Nations 
until the government at Peiping has been completely 
purged of its war crime against the U. N. itself and 
until free elections have been held in all of China so 
that a government may arise which is capable of dis- 
charging its international obligations. 

“Peaceful co-existence” should never mean assent, 
tacit or otherwise, to the policy of the criminal rulers 
in Soviet Russia or anywhere else to continue their en- 
slavement of hundreds of millions of persons. 


These are not legalistic but moral issues. In 
some of our cities, for example, there has been at times 
a tendency to accept the gangster domination of cer- 
tain districts, thus sanctioning a kind of “peaceful co- 
existence.” But an aroused citizenry has usually in the 
end refused to tolerate any such partnership with evil. 
This is the inexorable working of moral law. 

For there can be no “co-existence” between slavery 
and freedom. Abraham Lincoln expressed it aptly near- 
ly 100 years ago when he said that America could not 
“endure permanently half slave and half free.” 

So it is with the world of today. Our hearts must go 
out constantly to the enslaved peoples behind the Iron 
Curtain. We must pledge ourselves to use every measure 
short of war to encourage their self-liberation. We must 
never accept any part of a “co-existence” doctrine 
which would discourage the millions of persons now in 
bondage as they look to the free world for moral help 
and inspiration. There can be no “peaceful co-exist- 
ence” with Satan. 
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Today’s 
CHESTERFIELD 
is the Best Cigarette 
Ever Made! 


“Chesterfields for Me!” 


THEY GIVE YOU the taste and mildness you 
want—a really refreshing smoke every time. 


i 


“Chesterfields for Me!” 
te Un Ly ania 
THEY GIVE YOU proof of highest quality 


—low nicotine. So light up—relax—enjoy 
America’s most popular two-way cigarette. 


They Satisfy millions—they’ll satisfy you. “Chesterfields for Me!” 

Sel Bedi k oS 
THEY GIVE YOU all the benefits of thirty 
years of scientific tobacco research. Chester- 


field’s laboratories are the most modern in 
the industry. 


A cHEsT ERFIELD 


BEST FOR VOU 












MILDNESS 
you want 
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BIRDS OF A FEATHER... 
Lhe worlds best airliners 
are built tn Amertca 


No passenger planes out-perform those built in the U S.A. 
Measured by accepted standards — dependability, speed, 
comfort, safety, economy of operation and maintenance — 
American-made air transports are the backbone of world 
aviation. Almost every major airline in the world flies one 
or more types of U.S. passenger planes 

In military aviation, too, America’s airliners are serving 
best. Versions of every modern type are a part of the Military 
Air Transport Service, ready for any national emergency. 
When even better passenger planes are built, it will be done 
in America—where aviation was born. This advertisement is 


published in the interest of America’s air- 
craft industry and its customer airlines by 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL OYNAMICS CORPORATION 





